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In This Issue You Will Find..... 


A partial report of the splendid Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges con- 
vention, held in Dallas, Texas March 25- 
28, appears in this month’s Journal. 

We regret, for those of you who were 
unable to attend, that we cannot recap- 
ture in toto the whole, warm atmosphere 
of the convention, the stimulating ex- 
change of ideas, the marvelous musical 
programs, and the thought-provoking 
talks. 

Selection of the speeches to be re- 
produced in the May Journal was made 
with an eye toward expediency rather 
than toward editorial appraisal. We are 
herewith printing the articles which 
reached us in time for our May deadline, 
but we hope to bring other talks and re- 
ports to you in the September issue of the 
Journal. 

Of course, such talks as the home-spun 
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humorous speech given by Delbert Down- 


ing, manager of the Midland Chamber of 
Commerce, such eye-catching splendor 
as the Kilgore Rangerettes, the Tyler 
Junior College Apache Belles, such excel- 
lent music as that given by the Paris 
Junior College Choral Club, the Decatur 
Baptist College Choir, the Arlington State 
College Choir, the Girls’ Sextet of Lon 
Morris College, the Hired Hands of Bur- 
ris Mills, Dallas, the Brass Sextet of 
Arlington State College could not be de- 
scribed by Webster’s ordinary adjectives 
—nor could the Laredo Junior College 
dance team nor the exciting exhibition 
of Sam Houston Rifles at Arlington State 
College. 

The feeling of earnestness, comradeship 
and serious endeavor which characterized 
this convention will make it one long 
remembered by those who attended. 


* *« * 


In Future Issues You Will Find... . 


Changes come about in the Fall, and 
the Journal will have some changes, too. 
The September issue will bring some 
surprises in the line of format and con- 
tent. 


Other talks and reports from the Con- 
vention will be included in the Fall is- 
sues, as will articles concerning various 
phases of Junior College Life. 

BERT KRUGER SMITH 


Calendar’ 


Editor’s Note. We shall endeavor in the Calendar to print all events which space 
will permit. We shall need your notes at least two months in advance of the dates 


mentioned. 


May 7-8—New York State Mathematics Teachers Association Meeting, Syracuse 


University. 


June 15—August 7—Junior College Workshop to be held at The State College of 


Washington, Pullman, Washington. 
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The Junior College in American Education 


WILLIAM C. 


JONES 


A man with broad experience with the junior college as well as the college 
movement in this country, William C. Jones is now Dean of Administration 
at the University of Oregon. He was formerly President of Whittier College 
and prior to that Head of the Department of Political Science at the Univer- 


sity of Oregon. 


Tue college as the capstone and 
the final hope of human civilization 
has been indicated by the English 
scientist, Julian Huxley, in his re- 
cent book Evolution in Action. Mr. 
Huxley says, “The critical point in 
the evolution of man was when he 
could organize his experience in a 
common pool. Animal types have 
limited possibilities, and sooner or 
later exhaust them. Man has an 
unlimited field of possibilities. He 
has developed a new method of 
evolution; the transmission of or- 
ganized experience — which sup- 
plements and largely overrides the 
automatic process of natural selec- 
tion.” 

In such a challenging role in hu- 
mane society there is no time for 
disputation as to the pre-eminence 
or ultimate superiority of one type 
of institution of higher learning 
over the others. All fit together 
in a mosaic for man’s enlighten- 
ment. Each has its own function, 
to a degree imposed by society, to 
a degree self-imposed. As was said 
by the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, ‘In the future 


as in the past, American higher 
education will embody the principle 
of diversity in unity: each institu- 
tion, State, or other agency will 
continue to make its own contribu- 
tion in its own way. But educational 
leaders should try to agree on cer- 
tain common objectives that can 
serve as a stimulus and guide to 
individual decision and action.” 


The junior college in America 
has arisen as a natural develop- 
ment in the ultimate national pur- 
pose to provide an equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for all of our 
youth to the full extent of their 
possibilities. The President’s Com- 
mission underlined our difficulties 
when it said: “For the great ma- 
jority of our boys and girls, the 
kind and amount of education they 
may hope to attain depends, not on 
their own abilities, but on the fami- 
ly or community into which they 
happened to be born or, worse still, 
on the color of their skin or the 
religion of their parents.” 

It would appear that approxi- 
mately one-half of our population 
has the mental ability to complete 
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fourteen years of schooling with 
a curriculum of general and voca- 
tional studies that should lead 
either to gainful employment or to 
further study at a more advanced 
level. Not to exploit fully for our 
social and economic advantage this 
intellectual potential is a national 
loss of incalculable magnitude. 


That the advantages of the jun- 
ior college education may be avail- 
able to all American youth is fast 
becoming the primary objective of 
American educational advance. 
That all American youth has a 
right to such educational opportu- 
nity is no longer the question. The 
only impediment is the ability of 
the citizenry to implement the pro- 
gram. 


The junior college development 
allows a splendid opportunity for 
experimentation in educational di- 
versity if we but seize it. While 
the junior college has an oppor- 
tunity to aid in “the transmis- 
sion of a common cultural herit- 
age toward a common citizenship,” 
no particular pattern must be al- 
lowed to dominate the program of 
this distinctively American insti- 
tution, and it is hoped that no 
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standardization of program will be 
followed. No doctrinaire philoso- 
phy or dominance in numbers 
should be allowed to impress the 
junior college with a rigid program 
of traditional emphasis. In this 
institution, the liberal arts or the 
vocational arts or both may be 
treated. Sectional economic, politi- 
cal and cultural patterns may be 
reflected and advanced in the cur- 
ricula of the institutions. Educa- 
tional autonomy, locally exercised, 
must be a first principle in the de- 
velopment of the junior college if it 
is to serve well and faithfully the 
interests of its community. 

When the final page of the his- 
tory of our country is written, the 
program of public education will 
loom large in the molding of our 
national destiny. Conspicuous in 
this program will be the distinctive 
American institution of the junior 
college and its service to all the 
people in the diversity of their 
neighborhoods. What it will yet 
become only the passing years can 
answer. We are privileged to live 
in the era of its beginning, its en- 
thusiastic adventuring and its reve- 
lation of great weight in our na- 
tional life. 
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The Task We Face 


BASIL H. PETERSON 


Basil H. Peterson, immediate Past-President of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, serves as President of Orange Coast Junior College, Costa 


Mesa, California. 


He is a member of numerous professional organizations 


and was formerly president of the California Junior College Association. 
The following talk was given as the Presidential Address at the American 
Association of Junior Colleges convention in Dallas. 


Turovar the past fifty years the 
junior college has grown and devel- 
oped until today it is a recognized 
and tried part of American educa- 
tion. It is no longer an experi- 
ment. It has the distinction of 
being the only educational institu- 
tion which is actually American in 
the sense that it has not been copied 
from some foreign country. 

The junior college is now being 
subjected to searching scrutiny— 
it is experiencing a critical period 
of its development. Questions such 
as these are being asked: Is the 
junior college destined to become 
nothing more than a glorified and 
expanded high school? Is it to be 
merely a watered-down college? 
Can it become an independent and 
dynamic force in improving com- 
munity life and in improving peo- 
ple? Is the junior college a free 
and democratic institution? Does 
it promote integrity? The destiny 
of the junior colleges of America 
will be determined by the active 
way in which these questions are 
answered. Our future will be 
determined by the extent to which 
we exhibit vigorous and dynamic 
leadership in attacking the prob- 
lems of our day. 

Each day we live, obstacles, dif- 
ficulties and problems face us. 


There are many hurdles placed in 
front of us as individuals; and 
there are numerous hills which we 
have to climb together, and this 
is as it should be, for life would 
not amount to much if it were noth- 
ing but a bed of roses. If there 
was nothing to conquer or nothing 
to achieve through hard work, our 
very existence would not be im- 
portant. 

However, the world in which we 
live is peculiarly enmeshed with 
some very perplexing problems, 
and it seems as though some of 
the obstacles facing us are unusu- 
ally difficult to overcome. 

We need to give careful con- 
sideration and intensive study to 
the nature of the problems we face, 
and to how they might be solved. 
To what extent do integrity, free- 
dom and democracy function in the 
junior college in discovering and 
developing human resources cap- 
able of contributing constructively 
to the solution of the problems 
which confront us in life today? 

Our first task is to identify -the 
problems we face. Time will per- 
mit. only a brief description of 
some of these problems. 

1. Public tension— 

Our world is difficult to live in 
because of the numerous public 
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tensions which confront us. The 
conditions under which we live are 
unsettled, and the future is indefi- 
nite. Men enter college today with 
considerable fear and uncertainty, 
not knowing how long they will be 
permitted to continue in college. 

Not long ago we completed the 
greatest world war in the history 
of mankind; yet in less than five 
years our boys were back at war 
again—we are now tottering, and 
have been for some time, on the 
brink of a new world conflict. This 
is one of the tensions of our day. 

We are living at a time when 
colleges and their instructors are 
distrusted, and their loyalty is 
questioned. In a sense we are be- 
ing subjected to  intimidations 
which threaten freedom of thought 
and expression. This results in a 
tension of our day. 

Then there is the matter of liv- 
ing costs which have been continu- 
ally rising. We have also been ex- 
periencing strikes and labor dis- 
putes which contribute partly to 
the difficulties families encounter 
in making ends meet. All of this 
results in tremendous unrest. 

The very tempo of living today in 
itself is a tension. People go at 
such a speed there seems to be 
little time for contemplation or 
rest. There is too much to do, too 
many things to do, and too little 
time in which to accomplish results. 

2. Discontent— 

A second problem we face is the 
discontent of many people. This 
unrest is always an aftermath of 
wars and catastrophes. 
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Some men are discontent today 
because they find thmselves work- 
ing as day laborers, while former- 
ly, as members of the military, they 
were officers of rank and were giv- 
ing orders. 

We are witnessing today one oi 
the greatest mass migrations of 
people the world has ever known. 
This movement of people from one 
part of the country to another re- 
sults in housing shortages and 
leads to discouragement and dis- 
content. 

Then there are many people who 
are discontent with the way in 
which governments throughout the 
world have been and seem to con- 
tinue to be willing to participate 
in the slaughtering of mankind. 


3. Ever Expanding Technology— 
A major challenge of this day 


is that of adjusting to the ad- 
vances of an ever expanding tech- 
nology. Man through his scientific 
achievements has discovered and 
invented many wonderful gadgets 
and devices. Some of these things 
we have been able to use in a con- 
structive fashion. For illustration, 
the atom smashing machines give 
us radiations of a very penetrating 
nature — radiations which have 
been and are being used construc- 
tively in the lengthening of human 
life in our fight against tumors, 
cancers, and blood diseases. These 
radiations have also been harnessed 
in a constructive manner in build- 
ing submarines and_ airplanes 
which operate under atomic power. 
At the same time, these very ma- 
chines (atom smashing machines) 
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are responsible for the creation of 
the atom bomb, a device which is 
capable of destroying our entire 
universe. At this very moment, 
scientists are in the process of 
building super atom smashing ma- 
chines. The University of Cali- 
fornia is now building a bevatron 
—an atom smashing machine cap- 
able of producing a billion electron 
volts of energy —four times as 
much energy as their giant cyclo- 
tron which is now in existence. 

We need to learn how to control 
and to limit the use of technological 
advances of our day to constructive 
purposes. 

4. World Interdependence— 

Another problem facing us is 
that of world interdependence. Our 
world has shrunk to such an ex- 
tent that interdependence has be- 
come a real problem. Modern 
means of transportation and com- 
munication have resulted in making 
what happens to the oil situation 
in Iran as important to the United 
States of America as who is elected 
president of our nation. 


5. No International Code— 

Today we find it particularly dif- 
ficult on an international basis to 
navigate because we have no inter- 
national code. There are no moral 
standards to which the various na- 
tions of the world will subscribe. 
This is particularly a difficult prob- 
lem because it blocks cooperative 
endeavor and mutual understand- 
ing. This fact was exemplified a 
short time ago when our nation 
found it necessary to ransom from 
another nation some of the fliers 
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of our air force to the tune of 
$120,000 each. 


6. Mind Forming Agencies— 


Another obstacle of our age is 
coping with the large scale mind 
forming agencies. Reference is 
made to the mass communication 
media of movies, radio, television, 
newspapers, Magazines and books. 
It is startling to realize that al- 
ready we have more than 4,600 
television broadcasting stations to 
supplement the 436,000 radio sta- 
tions in operation in America. In 
less than five years the American 
people have purchased fourteen 
million television sets. One-third of 
the nation’s families are equipped 
to view television § broadcasts. 
The various means of mass com- 
munication exert a tremendous 
force in forming the basis of 
thought and action of man. 


7. Lack of sense of values— 


We are living in a day when too 
many men and women lack a real 
sense of values. This lack is a 
gigantic obstacle to human prog- 
ress. In this connection, I refer 
to such things as the incidents in- 
volving a number of young college 
students—presumably good sports- 
men — who became involved in 
bribery scandals in basketball. The 
fact that some students were will- 
ing—and I am sorry to say some 
colleges and faculty members are 
also involved—to sell their abilities 
in the field of athletics on the black 
market, is definitely an indictment 
on our sense of values and on our 
integrity. 
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Reference is also made to the fact 
that too many people have forgot- 
ten what it is to give an honest 
day’s work for a day’s pay. There 
are some companies today who will 
not employ a person who did not 
hold a steady job prior to 1935. 
They are afraid of the standards 
and the work habits which were 
acceptable during the period of 
time when men were employed at 
large salaries and required to do 
little in the way of work. 

The lack of a sense of values also 
embodies actions of loose moral 
living. The failure of too many 
people to respect the institution 
of marriage and the sanctity of 
the home is common today. The 
large amount of crime which pre- 
vails throughout the world, and 
the willingness of men to sell their 
souls for a few dollars, is indicative 
of a lack of a sense of values. The 
fact that more money is spent each 
year gambling on horse races than 
on all forms of education demon- 
strates a lack of real appreciation 
for the important things of life. 


8. Lack of confidence in Gov- 
ernment— 

Another problem of our day is 
the lack of confidence which many 
people have in governments, pub- 
lic schools, and public officials. The 
scandals of public officials in high 
office of our former government 
have led to some distrustful feel- 
ings about government officials. 
The Pasadena school incident and 
the difficulties encountered in the 
schools of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
and in other places have done much 
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to undermine confidence in public 
education. 

The hope of democracies in fight- 
ing communism lies in our ability 
to demonstrate that our form of 
government is successful. This 
demonstration can never be 
achieved through lack of confidence 
and through undermining those 
who hold public office. This factor 
is a tremendous obstacle to future 
progress. 

9. Education for mediocrity— 

In our struggle to make edu- 
cation democratic, to provide equal 
educational opportunities for all, 
we have given birth to a serious 
problem. There is a tendency to 
make education less potent, to make 
it more mediocre, and to sacrifice 
quality for quantity. This diffi- 
culty must be overcome if our pro- 
gram of education is to continue 
to be effective in a growing democ- 
racy. 

These are some of the problems 
we face, and more important than 
defining the problems is what are 
we going to do about them? What 
can we do in helping to solve these 
difficulties and to reach new heights 
of progress? What can the junior 
colleges of America do to overcome 
these obstacles? 

Actually, there is no formula or 
recipe I can offer which will lead 
directly to solving these problems, 
mainly because they actually exist 
in the minds of men. They are 
due primarily to the attitudes, 
philosophy, and the framework of 
thinking of mankind. 

All that is possible to do is to 
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indicate changes which must take 
place in the thinking and actions 
of men if civilization is to move 
forward. In doing this, it is my 
hope that the junior colleges of 
America will be challenged to build 
their educational programs so as 
to work toward the solution of the 
problems we face. 

The qualities which we need in 
order to attack and in turn to 
solve the problems of our day in- 
clude enlightened leadership, sound 
education, common sense, hard 
work, and moral values. Permit 
me to comment briefly on each of 
these needs: 

1. Enlightened leadership— 

Democracy without sound leader- 
ship is doomed to failure. We 
need to be led by men who are 
honest, fearless and dynamic—men 
who have been enlightened through 
long years of experience and faith- 
ful service. Leadership just does 
not automatically develop. It re- 
quires willingness on the part of 
the best qualified people. This 
leadership quality is one which we 
need to cultivate in our colleges. 
We must encourage the best and 
most capable persons to plan for 
and to become prepared to seek 
public office and to enter the field 
of professional education. As jun- 
ior colleges, it is our job to dis- 
cover, encourage and develop sound 
leadership. Thorough and func- 


tioning programs of guidance and 
counseling will be needed in our 
colleges to meet this challenge. 
Leadership with vision can lead 
us out of the wilderness involving 
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public tensions, interdependence of 
nations, and lack of international 
understanding. | 

2. Sound Education— 

Sound education and an educated 
citizenry could lead to the solution 
of all our problems. The frame- 
work of thought and action of men 
could be changed through enlight- . 
ened minds. The complete realiza- 
tion of such an objective in our 
present world is an impossibility. 
However, we must work toward 
increased educational opportuni- 
ties in all nations. We must work 
toward enabling a great number 
of the people in all lands to secure 
a broader education. 

Here in America we need to in- 
crease the quality of our instruc- 
tional offerings. Mass education 
is not enough. We must provide 
educational opportunities to meet 
the needs of all youth in our jun- 
ior colleges. Our program of in- 
struction must challenge those of 
high abilities as well as those of 
low abilities. It is our job to assist 
all students who are admitted to 
our institutions to reach higher 
planes of achievement. 

A complete program of education 
requires that we teach our students 
how to live and how to earn a 
satisfactory livelihood. Men who 
have had a sound experience in the 
fields of both vocational and basic 
education will have the vision en- 
abling them to surmount the ob- 
stacles of our day. They will be 
able to evaluate the things they 
read, see, and hear. They will 
utilize constructively the mass com- 
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munication media at their disposal. 
They will not be a burden to so- 
ciety but will be capable of con- 
tributing to civilization predicated 
on free enterprise and personal ef- 
fort. 


3. Common Sense— 


In a way common sense is the 
proper application of what we 
know. On one occasion a workman 
came to a home to install a light 
plug. The lady of the house in- 
dicated where the plug was to be 
put. The workman continually 
kept asking questions until the 
lady of the house said, “I wish the 
plug installed on this wall right 
here—now please use your common 
sense and install it.” To this the 
workman replied, “Common sense 
is the gift of the gods, and all I 
have is a technical education and 
largely in the field of electric wir- 
ing.” It is our job in the junior 
colleges of America to teach our 
students to think critically as well 
as to give them skills of produc- 
tion. The actions of men governed 
by common sense would enable us 
to overcome many of our problems. 


4. Hard Work— 

There is no substitute for hard, 
honest labor in overcoming any 
difficulty. If you want to climb a 
mountain and you have no means 
but the two legs God gave you, you 
must walk, and you must work. 
Too many of us are trying to scale 
the mountain, having only two legs 
at our disposal, by talk, by bribery, 
and by stealing a ride. We are 
trying to get something for noth- 
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ing. This attitude we need to over- 
come. In our junior colleges we 
must teach that honesty and integ- 
rity are virtues. We need to in- 
still in our students the desire to 
render honest effort, to work hard 
on any responsibility assigned to 
them. 

5. Moral Values— 

This need is the crux of our 
many troubles, because too many 
of us have cultivated false stand- 
ards. Let me tell you of an ex- 
perience which a friend of mine 
had not long ago. He was in New 
York City and was going to the 
seventeenth floor of one of the sky- 
scrapers in that city. In the eleva- 
tor, he turned to the operator and 
said “Good Morning.” The reply 
was, “What’s good about it?” My 
friend, a little taken aback, said, 
“Well, it’s a beautiful day.” The 
operator replied, “Are you kid- 
ding?” My friend said, ‘Don’t 
you like your job?” The reply, 
“What is there to like about it? 
Up and down in this building a 
thousand times a day—the same 
thing day in, day out—and the peo- 
ple that ride with me—the things 
they ask me to do, even to taking 
care of their rubbers, packages, and 
umbrellas.” When my friend ar- 
rived at the seventeenth floor, he 
was glad to get out. When his 
work was completed, he decided he 
would ride down with another op- 
erator. Once again he started a 
conversation by saying, ‘“‘Good 
Morning.” The operator, an older 
man and with one artificial leg, re- 
plied, “Good Morning, sir.” My 
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THE TASK WE FACE 


friend said, “Do you like your 
job?” The reply, “You bet I do. It’s 
the best job in the world and I 
work for the best company — and 
say, do you know the best people 
in the world ride with me? They 
come from all over the world and 
do you know that I have a chance 
to help many of these important 
people? That’s the thing that makes 
my job worthwhile. Do you see 
that package of postal cards? They 
have been sent to me from people 
who have ridden with me and live 
in different parts of the world.” 
The operator then looked down at 
his wooden leg and said, “I’m lucky 
— many of the men | fought with 
in France are still there — they 
never came back.” | 
Approximately a year later my 
friend went to this same building 
in New York City. Once again 
he rode to the seventeenth floor 
with the old gentleman with the 
wooden leg. He inquired about the 
other operator. The old gentleman 
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stated that he had lost his job some 
time ago because of his attitude. 

We need new guideposts to gov- 
ern our thinking and our actions. 
We need to develop attitudes which 
are based on service, industry, love, 
and the welfare of others. In the 
field of junior college education we 
cannot afford to overlook the de- 
velopment in our students of sound 
standards of living. 

The solution to the problems we 
face depends upon the extent to 
which we _ as_ individuals, as 
teachers, and as educational insti- 
tutions meet the challenges of our 
day. If the junior colleges of 
America really stand for a vigor- 
ous and sound program of educa- 
tion based on integrity, freedom, 
and democracy, they cannot fail. 
With these basic virtues embedded 
in its framework, the junior college 
will rise to new and greater 
heights. It will be a potent force 
in directing and improving com- 
munity life. 
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Fk OR many years in this country 
we have taken for granted, at least 
generally speaking, that we were 
free to teach what we knew, and 
free to learn according to our capa- 
cities. We have, of course, seen 
many instances of attempted con- 
trol of our school systems, our 
colleges and universities. They 
have not been nationwide, nor 
have they been more than excep- 
tions to prove the rule. Now— 
suddenly—we are all most aware 
of a widespread attack on our tra- 
ditional concept of freedom in edu- 
cation. 

During the past twenty-five 
years we have witnessed the rise 
of threatening and effective dic- 
tatorship. We have seen the growth 
of philosophy distorted into com- 
munism as we know it today, and 
we have become afraid. Even 
while we have -faced these chal- 
lenges with remarkable progress 
materially and productively—while 
we have physically repelled our 
enemies—we have succumbed to 
undermining our nation psycholog- 
ically. The major attack today on 
our freedom, both as educators and 
as citizens, comes not from with- 
out, not from across the sea, not 
from another nation, but from 
within our own land. The mon- 


strous fear that has fed upon our 
strange lack of self-confidence as 
a nation is of our own making. We 
are wasting our time trying to fer- 
ret out a few individuals while the 
nation cries for great and imagi- 
native leadership in its Congress. 
However, we accomplish little or 
nothing if we simply decry this 
state of affairs and the prevalence 
of a fear-driven witch hunt. 


We may possibly console our- 
selves and at the same time discover 
new approaches to our problem, if 
we stop to realize that freedom is 
a concept with which each of us 
struggles in his own life, just as a 
nation may rise or fall in its search 
and defense of freedom. Men have 
died for it. Men have worked end- 
lessly throughout the history of 
the world to find balances and con- 
trols to preserve individual liberty. 
The French tempered all-out free- 
dom with the limiting principles of 
equality and fraternity. We, in our 
laws, have modified freedom in the 
interest of society as a whole. We 
have attempted to find a “positive 
freedom,” not just prohibition of 
state interference. 

But in all our human confusion 
resulting from our struggle with 
one of the greatest ideals known 
to the world—freedom—we have 
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always counted heavily on citizens 
with critical intelligence, with un- 
derstanding, with knowledge and 
with a sense of justice. Knowing 
that freedom inevitably means fre- 
quent choices and decisions, be- 
cause it is a constantly changing 
and developing concept, we have 
provided an educational system 
that is based on the assumption that 
men in a democracy must develop 
their capacities to the maximum. 


The frightening spread of suspi- 
cion, the easy acceptance of such 
alien notions as guilt by associa- 
tion, and the speed with which 
many Americans are branding 
their fellow citizens without jury 
trial—all these may in large part 
be an indictment of our educational 
system. We have failed to build a 
citizenry with confidence in the 
ideals of a democracy and with no 
fear of studying any idea regard- 
less of its source. In this conflict 
we are, of course, up against the 
motive of self-preservation, and 
our actions are justified largely 
on that basis. 

Under this general atmosphere, 
freedom to teach and learn is con- 
stantly threatened. Such threats 
are not new; they have occurred 
throughout our entire history. The 
schools and colleges must constant- 
ly be on guard and must resist, 
with all the forces they command, 
restrictions on freedom to teach 
and learn. 

Being on guard means at the 
outset that we recognize the na- 
ture of the restriction. First of 


all, we have the tremendous pres- 
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sure from various groups in our 
society. Each group feels it has 
a special message which must be 
incorporated in the school pro- 
gram. Many groups feel also that 
they know what should and should 
not be taught in the schools. In 
one of our large cities today a text- 
book can be withdrawn from the 
schools for study if a very small 
group of citizens objects to it. The 
study takes a long time, and the 
textbook generaliy does not find 
its way back into the classroom. 
We have seen in the past those with 
fundamentalist beliefs attempting 
to prevent the educational system 
from teaching anything about the 
theory of evolution. Some time 
ago a legislature under pressure 
from a special group even went so 
far as to pass a law that pi should 
be reckoned 3-1/7 rather than 3.14- 
16. This seems absurd but only 
because it represents an extreme 
case. There are gradations all 
the way up the line to this extreme. 
Under the pressure of different 
groups laws are passed, rules and 
regulations are set forth, all in 
the interest of “protecting” our 
children from ideas. 


Likewise, restrictions are im- 
posed upon freedom in the inter- 
est of obtaining more money for 
education. The state colleges must 
not offend legislators or governors 
with ideas or courses that depart 
from a common strain or mold; 
otherwise they are threatened with 
reduced income. Private institu- 
tions must not offer instruction 
that displeases a large donor. The 
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Ross case in the early days of Stan- 
ford University is an illustration. 
Professor Ross displeased Mrs. 
Stanford and was dismissed from 
the faculty. The attempt of a 
large donor at Harvard University 
to have Professor Munsterberg 
dismissed during the first world 
war because he was a German is 
another case in point. This donor 
offered to give the University five 
million dollars if the administration 
discharged Professor Munsterberg. 
Fortunately for Harvard and for 
American higher education, Profes- 
sor Munsterberg was not dismissed, 
and Harvard refused to accept that 
particular five million dollars. The 
fact that Harvard today has the 
largest endowment of any univer- 
sity in the world is clear evidence 
that a long-range policy of resis- 
tance to pressure of this type does 
not destroy an institution, but 
makes it stronger. 


General social conditions like- 
wise place tremendous restrictions 
upon freedom to teach and learn. 
The wholesale elimination of the 
teaching of German from our 
schools and colleges during the 
first world war illustrates the way 
in which we modify our education- 
al program because of temporary 
social conditions. Fortunately, we 
did not eliminate the teaching of 
German or Japanese from our 
schools during World War II. We 
were more mature. On the con- 
trary, we intensified our efforts 
to teach these languages more ef- 
fectively in order that we might 
have available more people who 
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could deal with our enemies once 
they were defeated or even in the 
process of war. 

We need only look about us today 
to see the extent to which political 
pressures make inroads upon our 
freedom to teach. Political office- 
holders are continuously raising 
questions about the fitness of mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. 
These questions in themselves may 
not appear harmful. The general 
effect, however, may be most dam- 
aging to our entire educational sys- 
tem. 

All of these factors create an 
impressive psychological reaction 
in the form of fear that restricts 
teachers from saying what they 
think and even from associating 
with people and with organizations 
from whom they, themselves, might 
learn much, contributing, in turn, 
to the effectiveness of teaching. 


Another form of restriction of 
freedom which may be even great- 
er than all of these external forms 
is that which comes from inward 
limitations. Strong emotional re- 
actions, unhealthy biases, hates, 
extreme degrees of fear all restrict 
a teacher and in turn make it im- 
possible for children to acquire a 
balanced education. And beyond 
such internal conditions there is 
ignorance of alternative answers 
to the variety. of questions people 
face in a democracy, or the lack of 
understanding of such answers on 
the part of the teacher, greatly 
limiting the effectiveness of teach- 
ing and freedom of the system as a 
whole. These two factors—fear of 
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consequences because of external 
conditions, and the inward limita- 
tions of ourselves—are really the 
major conditions which restrict our 
freedom to learn and teach. 


What can be done to overcome 
such major restrictions and to keep 
our educational institutions free 
to teach, and our students free to 
learn? Again the record of the 
past gives us the clue. 


First, and perhaps foremost, 
great individual courage is needed. 
It took great courage when Profes- 
sor Munsterberg offered to resign, 
if the alumnus would give five mil- 
lion dollars to the Harvard Corpo- 
ration, for the president to say: 
“It is now officially stated that at 
the insistence of the authority, Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg’s resignation 
has been withdrawn and that the 
University cannot tolerate any sug- 
gestion that it would be willing to 
accept money to abridge free 
speech, to remove a professor, or 
to accept his resignation.” 


At about the same time the ad- 
ministration and regents of the 
University of Minnesota did not 
have the same kind of courage, for 
they dismissed a professor who had 
been a member of the faculty for 
sixteen years on the ground that he 
was a “rabid pro-German” and that 
“unqualified loyalty” to the United 
States must be a condition of em- 
ployment in any American institu- 
tion. Twenty-one years later, in 
1938, the resolution at that Univer- 
sity was not only rescinded, but it 
was expunged from the regents’ 
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record, and the teacher was hon- 
ored by being made a Professor 
Emeritus. Here we have two com- 
parative cases at the same time— 
one administration having the cour- 
age to do what should be done, the 
other not having the courage and 
the institution’s regretting it some 
years later. 


In a letter written in 1949 to a 
graduate of the Harvard Law 
School who objected to activities 
of faculty members, Judge Gren- 
ville Clark summarized the situa- 
tion at Harvard during the admin- 
istrations of Elliott, Lowell and 
Conant, in the following words: 


1. Harvard believes in the “free trade 
in ideas’ of Justice Holmes, a grad- 
uate of 1861, which is no more than. 
saying that she believes in the prin- 
ciples of Milton’s “Areopagitica,” of 
Jefferson’s first inaugural, of Mill’s 
essay on “Liberty.” She thinks that 
repression is not wise or. workable 
under our system, that wide latitude 
for conflicting views affords the best 
chance for good government, and that 
in suppression usually lies the greater 
peril. Harvard is not afraid of free- 
dom and believes adherence to this 
principle to be fundamental for our 
universities and for the integrity of 
our institutions. 


2. She believes that the members of the 
faculties in their capacity as citizens 
have the same rights to express them- 
selves as other citizens, and those 
rights should not be restricted by the 
university by trying to keep a “watch” 
on professors or otherwise. 


3. She believes that wide limits for free 
/expression by professors are in the 
interest of students as well as teach- 
ers. The teachers have rights as 
citizens to speak and write as men 

of independence. The students also 


have their rights to be taught by men 
of independent mind. 

4. Harvard, like any great privately sup- 
ported university, badly needs money. 
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But Harvard will accept no gift on 
the condition expressed or implied 
that it shall compromise its tradition 
of freedom. 


Such courage as shown through 
the long administration of these 
three presidents is needed in all of 
our educational institutions if our 
professors are to be free to teach 
our students. 

Second, group action is needed 
to resist pressure. Individual cour- 
age is all too frequently not enough. 
For example, when Professor E. A. 
Ross was dismissed at Stanford 
University upon the insistence of 
Mrs. Stanford, a_ distinguished 
committee which was appointed by 
the American Economic Associa- 
tion and which investigated the 
case reported that academic free- 
dom had been violated. As a re- 
sult, the rules of the university 
were modified, and the effect was 
potent throughout academic insti- 
tutions of this land. 

The American Association of 
University Professors has over and 
over again, through various types 
of investigations, exerted upon ed- 
ucational institutions a force which 
made it possible for individuals to 
continue teaching with a higher 
degree of freedom. Today as never 
before group action is essential. 
Organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges 
and others concerned with the edu- 
cation and welfare of our youth 
must seize every opportunity to 
protect our professors and teach- 
ers in their rights as citizens and 
in their freedom to teach. 


Third, a greater understand- 
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ing of critical issues is necessary 
if we are to maintain our freedom 
to learn. There are those today 
who openly advocate that no in- 
struction in communism should be 
offered in our schools. In fact, text- 
books in geography have been with- 
drawn from our schools because, in 
describing the climatic conditions 
in Russia, they state that certain 
areas in Russia have climatic con- 
ditions comparable to the best in 
the United States. This withdraw- 
al is advocacy of ignorance. It 
proceeds on the assumption that 
if people are properly protected, 
we can keep them from going off on 
tangents. While the late Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur was President of Stan- 
ford University and also Secretary 
of Interior in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Hoover, he felt that the best 
way to protect ourselves against 
communism was to learn all that 
we possibly could about the spread 
of communism and the Russian 
people. As a surgeon before be- 
coming an educator, he believed the 
way to cure cancer was to study it 
thoroughly. In an effort to keep 
himself informed he read regular- 
ly the ‘Daily Worker” because he 
felt certain that the best source 
of information came from the peo- 
ple who held the belief about which 
one was seeking knowledge. 


Recently I was talking with Sir 
Walter Moberly, formerly Vice 
Chancellor of the University of 
Manchester and Chairman of the 
University Grant Committee, and 
now President of St. Catherine’s 
Cumberland Lodge. He described 
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the program at Cumberland Lodge, 
indicating that the leaders bring 
groups together for short periods 
for the purpose of studying vital 
current issues. Since communism 
is a vital current issue, it is a sub- 
ject for study. When groups study 
communism, they attempt at Cum- 
berland Lodge to bring in one of 
the best informed communists they 
know, on the assumption that such 
an individual can provide the best 
instruction on a theory against 
which the free world is struggling. 


Fourth, in our effort to over- 
come restrictions to freedom, we 
must have sufficient maturity to 
depart from rules of thumb or from 
the desire for certainty. Freedom 
should liberate the mind. It should 
lead to creative thinking. Clearly 
freedom cannot be guarded by 
rules, for rules often provide a 
strait-jacket for the mind. To be 
sure they are convenient, but no 
great creation of Western Civili- 
zation has grown out of a rigid 
rule; nor has great progress re- 
sulted from uniformity — from 
agreement of all minds on any sub- 
ject. 


Fifth, we will protect our free- 
dom to teach by placing a high 
premium on diversity. It is fre- 
quently said humorously that pro- 
fessors are people who think oth- 
erwise. There is more than humor 
in this statement, for the creative 
mind is not channeled in a groove. 
Any effort that may be successful 
in controlling creative minds can 
do nothing but undermine the 
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whole force of our educational sys- 
tem. 

Sixth, we can overcome restric- 
tion by building a strong faith in 
ourselves and in what we stand for. 
The other day I was talking with 
Lady Astor during her visit in 
New York. She mentioned that 
sometime ago she was with the late 
Premier Stalin. They were looking 
ata maptogether. In their conver- 
sation Mr. Stalin pointed to the 
British Isles and said ‘“‘Lady Astor, 
how do you account for the fact 
that a people living on those small 
islands were able to have such a 
tremendous influence over the en- 
tire world?” Lady Astor responded 
by saying that the influence was 
primarily through ideals, through 
the interest of the British people 
in Christianity, in justice, in 
mercy. 

Although historians may quarrel 
somewhat with Lady Astor’s an- 
swer, it expresses an ideal and a 
faith in the importance of each 
individual, and in the full develop- 
ment of his capacities. Without 
such faith the struggle for free- 
dom and efforts to maintain it are 
futile. 

Basically, all these problems at- 
tendant upon our search for free- 
dom and our protection of it em- 
phasize the importance of general 
or liberal education. Freedom is 
an ideal. It is an abstract con- 
cept. It depends upon judgment 
that evolves from understanding, 
from knowledge, and from faith in 
our form of government and in our- 
selves. Such knowledge, such un- 
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derstanding, such faith seldom 
grow from a narrow specialized 
vocational or professional prepara- 
tion. This is in no sense a reflec- 
tion on such special forms of edu- 
cation which are essential. It is 


merely to say that any education 
restricted to such special form is 
bound to limit the freedom of op- 
eration of our society because it 
fails to develop an understanding 
of what freedom means. 

In this process junior colleges 
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have an all-important position. 
Over the years they have been 
tempted to provide only terminal 
courses. In the effort some institu- 
tions have frequently forgotten 
that the best terminal education is 
that which helps a basic principle 
to endure. Without this form of 
education we only destroy our- 
selves; we fail to create the climate 
of intelligence and understanding 
necessary to freedom of teaching 
and learning. 
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Moral Foundations of 


Intellectual Freedom 
WALTER KERR 


Walter Kerr, who gave the moving address which we are reprinting, is 
Pastor of the Marvin Methodist Church, Tyler, Texas. 


Tue interesting subject of our 
consideration this evening is moral 
foundations of intellectual free- 
dom. 

A driver was going down the 
highway with one of those big con- 
veyers which carried new cars in 
double deck fashion. His lights 
went out. He was without his 
flares, and he realized that he must 
get the conveyer to the next town. 
Necessity being the mother of in- 
vention, he thought of the car rid- 
ing above the cab. He climbed up 
and turned the lights on. The 
light shone down the highway ina 
perfectly satisfactory manner. He 
got in and started off. Everything 
went fine for the first fifteen min- 
utes. Then he met a car that 
pulled to the left, then frantically 
backed to the right, then off to the 
left and took off across the ditch 
stopping against a tree. The man 
driving the conveyer had already 
come to a stop. He jumped out, 
ran over to the car, and looked in. 
The man was sitting there frozen 
to the wheel staring off in front of 
him. The truck driver asked, 
“What in the world is the matter?” 
The car driver answered, “If it’s 
as wide as it is high, we didn’t have 
a chance!” 

I’m afraid that the subject to 
which we have been assigned is 


equally as wide as it is high. But 
I am sure that if the moral founda- 
tions are not relaid, intellectual 
freedom doesn’t have a chance. 
Freedom of any kind has never 
come easy. It has always been 
purchased with a price. It seems 
that no man has ever enjoyed free- 
dom in any field unless he first 
earned and then defended it. 

A man was on his death bed. 
His pastor came to see him. The 
man asked his pastor if he would 
do one last thing for him. The pas- 
tor agreed. The man said, “After 
I am dead, will you please have my 
body cremated?” The pastor as- 
sured him that he would, but then 
inquired what he should do with 
the ashes. The man said, “Put 
them in an envelope, address it to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue, 
and enclose a note saying, ‘Now 
you have everything!’ ” Some 
things do seem to take everything. 
Apparently, freedom — real free- 
dom—is one of them. It takes just 
about everything to maintain it. 

It would seem simple logic that 
a civilized people would always be 
able to recognize the value of 
foundations, and yet this apparent- 
ly has not always been the case. 
Professor Will Durant, the eminent 
historian, in lecturing at The Uni- 
versity of Texas, had the following 
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observation to make concerning 
civilization. He said civilization 
has a way of climbing up the lad- 
der of achievement rung by rung. 
But it also has the curious habit of 
cutting away as unimportant each 
rung that is beneath it, basing all 
of its confidence on the present 
rung on which it stands. Conse- 
quently, as it climbs up the ladder 
cutting away the rung just below, 
it weakens its basic foundation and 
thereby weakens its structure. Fi- 
nally it becomes a top-heavy super- 
structure with no adequate founda- 
tion for its support. At last it 
crumbles to the ground of its own 
weight. 


Civilization, Professor Durant 
points out, always begins with the 
soil. The people live close to the 
soil; they plant the soil; they culti- 
vate the soil; they wait for the 
rains. They are in close observa- 
tion of their dependence on a force 
in the world outside of themselves. 
Convincingly they see that He is 
important in their lives; they real- 
ize that He is absolutely necessary. 
Therefore, with character, toil, and 
perseverance they succeed. Their 
civilization moves up one rung of 
the ladder. Now a group of the 
people are one step removed from 
the soil, and the opportunity of per- 
sonal observation of their depend- 
ence upon God is obscured. The 
bottom rung to these people does 
not seem nearly so important as it 
did. And, consequently, they weak- 
en the rung, if not cut it away com- 
pletely. Then civilization continues 
to move up the ladder, each step 
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less basic, each step less able to 
support its own weight, each step 
perhaps somewhat superficial in its 
necessity for life support. The 
lower rungs have become quite dis- 
tant now, quite unimportant—only 
the ideas of a naive, primitive, and 
somewhat uncultured people—im- 
portant then perhaps, but no long- 
er relevant, until finally the rungs 
beneath them are cut away one by 
one. At last the feeling of God’s 
way and God’s moral universe and 
even God Himself, becomes quite 
unimportant. The illusion now has 
become that people, by cunning 
and intrigue, can live off one an- 
other. At this point, Professor 
Durant points out that without 
character, without God, the civil- 
ization crumbles to the ground of 
its own weight, but, interestingly 
enough, to start all over. The peo- 
ple go back to the soil, they ob- 
serve God, they produce character, 
and they toil. Their civilization 
succeeds, and they move up to the 
next rung to look askance at the 
one below them, and history repeats 
itself. 


It seems that education has been 
inclined to follow the same pat- 
tern. Perhaps education might be 
even more to blame for the simple 
reason that it is through educa- 
tion that the people primarily re- 
ceive their ideas and philosophies. 
Had education been well aware of 
the moral foundations of its so- 
ciety, it could probably have done 
a great deal to prevent its civiliza- 
tion from cutting the rungs be- 
neath it. Strangely enough, how- 
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ever, education has experienced 
something of the same difficulty 
going on in its own structure. At 
the present time it has been so ob- 
served by outstanding educators 
such as yourselves, that it seems to 
merit the time of such a conven- 
tion as this to consider seriously 
the moral foundations of intellec- 
tual freedom. It seems that a 
parallel might be run between the 
moral foundations for intellectual 
freedom as we wish to have it in 
our schools and colleges and the 
moral foundations—let us say— 
for the practice of medicine be- 
cause of the unique position of the 
physician in being responsible for 
the lives of his patients, and moral 
foundations for the practice of law 
as it relates to the judges of the 
courts. Certainly, such a parallel 
is justifiable, and, without ques- 
tion, the same moral foundations 
for intellectual freedom must re- 
side in the teachers who are to be 
entrusted with the minds of the 
youth. They must be men and 
women who have respect for people 
as people and are worthy of trusts 
reposed in them by society. If the 
society feels that these moral foun- 
dations are not present, interfer- 
ence from the outside is certain. 


In fact, the mere accumulation 
of knowledge without moral foun- 
dations for its use in no way assures 
that it will be of benefit either to 
the learner or to society. Philipp 
Frank, in his book, Relativity, A 
Richer Truth, has some startling 
information about the “educated 
people in Germany who followed 
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Hitler.”” We have only to call the 
names of persons like Hiss, Rem- 
ington, the Rosenbergs, and Adolph 
Fuchs to realize that education 
alone is not the full answer. It 
was Paul Sherer, I believe, who 
put it this way: “Suppose we take 
St. Paul and Nero and send them 
both to school. What do we get? 
St. Paul, Ph.D.—Nero, Ph.D.— 
providing us with more reason for 
naming our dogs Nero and our 
sons Paul.” 

Then what are we to do through- 
out this great land of ours? In- 
scribed on the Halls of Education 
are these profound words, “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” What a di- 
lemma. The statement seems to 
have proper authority, and yet in 
reality we know that it is not true. 
In fact, there was never a time in 
which more information has been 
accumulated. Actually it is our 
source of embarrassment; yet 
there has never been a time in his- 
tory in which the freedom of the 
world was less secure. What are 
we to do then? Refute the state- 
ment? Take it down from our 
buildings? The answer is simply 
that, inadvertently, perhaps, the 
statement has been torn out of its 
context and used as a proof text 
for the purposes it would serve. 
The correct and complete quotation 
as found in the Book of John, 8 :31- 
32 is this: “Jesus then said to the 
Jews who had believed in him, ‘If 
you continue in my word you are 
truly my disciples and you will 
know the truth and truth will make 
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you free.’ ”’ The answer then as 
to what to do with the incorrect 
statement is to quote it right and 
add to it its moral foundations. 
It then becomes the most self-evi- 
dent truth in the world. 


It is strange, however, how some 
truths so evident to some seem not 
to be self-evident. Education has 
produced many champions who 
seem to feel that foundations and 
loyalties of any type, moral or oth- 
erwise, are an impediment to in- 
tellectual freedom. Some seem to 
sense that intellectual pursuit must 
have its moral foundations, and 
still at the same time they seem to 
insinuate that intellectual pursuit 
must be cut loose from everything 
in order that startling new truths 
may be found. 

To this extent I would say edu- 
cation is suffering from a case of 
neurosis. Neurosis, in its sim- 
plest definition, is the desire to 
do two opposite things at the same 
time. Of course, if the neurosis 
persists, it becomes a psychosis— 
a permanent state of wishing to 
do two opposite things at the 
same time. Psychosis, you see, 
is simply “piled up neurosis.” 
Ivan Pavlov, the Russian scientist, 
you remember, demonstrated this 
to us quite clearly in his famous 
experiment with a dog. He insisted 
behavior was not a matter of nat- 
ural characteristics but equally a 
matter of acquired characteristics. 
A dog is man’s best friend. It has 
been used to track down birds, rab- 
bits, squirrels, etc. In this instance 
it was used to track down neurosis. 
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Pavlov took a normal dog and put 
him in a cage. He gave the dog a 
plate of food. The dog reacted as 
he was supposed to react. He 
smelled the food; a message went 
into his inner brain to his com- 
plete nervous system. The mes- 
sage said, “Get ready, we are going 
to eat.” Saliva began to flow from 
his mouth; gastric juices began to 
fill his stomach. The expectation 
was pleasing, and he began to wag 
his tail and jump around. He was 
in a happy mood, perfectly recep- 
tive for his food. Then for a time 
when Pavlov would give the dog 
food, he would ring a high bell. 
Soon he would ring the bell just 
before he would give the dog the 
food. The dog began to react to 
the bell just as he would the food. 
Finally, all Pavlov had to do was to 
ring the bell and the dog began to 
go into all of the normal reactions. 
This was completely unnatural. A 
dog is supposed to react this way 
when he smells food. 

Now Pavlov changed the process. 
He took the dog, put him in a cage, 
and began to gig him with an elec- 
tric wire. When he did this, the 
dog acted as a dog should act. His 
mouth got dry as a bone, his 
stomach tied in knots, his tail went 
between his legs, his hair stood up 
on his back, and he ran to the far- 
thest corner of the cage, quiver- 
ing—a perfectly natural reaction, 
a manner in which a dog should 
react when he anticipates the pres- 
ence of ahot wire. Then for atime 
whenever Pavlov would gig the 
dog, he would ring a bell, a very 
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low bell. He would ring the bell 
first and then gig the dog. Soon 
all he had to do was to ring the low 
bell and the dog would immediately 
react as though the wire had 
touched him. Pavlov said, “Now 
he is ready.” Every day he would 
ring the higher bell a little lower. 
The dog would cock up his ears and 
look around. Is it the low bell? 
No, it’s the high bell! Is it danger? 
No, no, it’s food! Food! And fi- 
nally the dog, certain of his deci- 
sion, began to react to the food... 
his mouth watered, his stomach 
secreted juices, his tail wagged, 
and he was very happy. But each 
day they rang the high bell a little 
lower and the low bell a little high- 
er. The dog would go through his 
usual perplexities for a while and 
then make his decision. But each 
day the high bell was lower, the 
low bell higher. Do you see what 
was happening? Life was closing 
in on the little dog, until one day he 
rang the high bell so low and the 
low bell so high, the dog said, “It’s 
food!” He said, ‘No, no, it’s not!” 
He said, “Yes, it’s a picnic.” “No,” 
he said, “The goblins will get me!” 
He said, “My health is good; no, 
my health is bad. My position is 
secure; no, my position is shifty. 
I am completely free in the school 
from suspicion; no, I’m not, I am 
certain they are going to investi- 
gate me. It’s good, it’s bad, it’s 
good, it’s bad!” Saliva flowed, his 
mouth became dry, his stomach 
secreted juices, it tied in knots, his 
tail wagged, it went under his legs, 
his hair stood up, it went down, 
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he quivered, he jumped. Do you | 
know what happened to that dog? 
He had a nervous breakdown. It 
shouldn’t have happened to a dog, 
but it did! 

This seems perfectly idiotic, does 
it not? And yet, I say with the 
greatest kindness that there are 
some in the education field who act 
with the same neurotic tendencies 
between their foundations and their 
freedoms. | 

Dr. Umphrey Lee, President of 
Southern Methodist University, 
preaching in Marvin Church the 
other day, pointed out that real 
progress had always been made by 
those who were skillful in blending 
the “old with the new.” We should 
observe that the intellectual free- 
dom which we know and the educa- 
tional system which has reached 
such an excellent place were nur- 
tured in this land of ours in the 
very heart of the church. Placed 
first and foremost was the neces- 
sity of moral integrity and God- 
fearing adherence to it. The prog- 
ress in education will not be made 
by those who simply attempt to 
push it forward on new thought of 
intellectual freedom liberated from 
its moral foundations, neither will 
it be advanced by those who feel 
that the moral foundations are 
threatened by any new truth that 
might be acquired. Solid progress 
will be made by those who are 
determined to blend the old with 
the new and the moral foundations 
with daring and pioneering re- 
search. And thus to these men and 
women will go the credit of main- 
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taining genuine intellectual free- 
dom. You can be sure if those 
who attempt to keep the intellectual 
freedom have no consciences that 
soon someone else will begin to 
keep their consciences for them. 
Intellectual freedom provides its 
own moral foundations or other 
foundations are provided from the 
outside; and when this is done, 
intellectual freedom is gone. 

A school must make up its own 
mind as to the principles and 
truths for which it stands. Then 
it has the right to present them 
and may resist any interference 
that attempts to destroy its free- 
dom. Likewise, a school has a 
right to accept the type of people 
it desires, since precept and ex- 
ample are both a vital part of the 
teaching function. It seems to me 
Senator Robert Taft, a very emi- 
nent gentleman, usually most clear 
in thought, was not altogether cor- 
rect when he said a teacher should 
not be fired simply for being a com- 
munist unless he was actually try- 
ing to indoctrinate his students. 
It all depends on what the school is 
trying to do. If the school is for 
the purpose of teaching commun- 
ism, then of course, the communist 
is the proper man. If the intellec- 
tual conviction of the school is to 
teach democracy, then the school 
would certainly be unwise in keep- 
ing on the faculty a man who did 
not believe in its basic policies. 
The successful and wise school 
would seek a man or a woman with 
a wholehearted appreciation of its 
objectives, and with moral founda- 
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tions appropriate for producing 
them. President Eisenhower and 
former Presiden’ “onant it seems 
are better guides. 1 resident Eisen- 
hower says, “No man flying a war 
plane, no man with a defense gun in 
his hand can possibly be more im- 
portant than the teacher.” Presi- 
dent Conant says, “Convincing evi- 
dence that a teacher is a member of 
the Communist Party is prima- 
facie evidence of educational un- 
fitness. Wisdom requires, however, 
that the faculties themselves ad- 
minister these principles and not 
outside agencies.” 

Recently, we have had portrayed 
in the world scene a dramatic pre- 
sentation of intellectual slavery. 
The world has watched quite care- 
fully the past few weeks to see 
who would acquire the leadership 
of the Soviet Union. Georgi 
Malenkov has, at last, temporarily 
assumed the position. The event 
which maneuvered Malenkov into 
position is quite interesting and 
pertinent for us. His arch rival 
was Zhdanov. For a time there 
was question as to who would suc- 
ceed. The contest finally turned, 
of all things, to an argument in 
genetics. In 1948, 700 Soviet 
biologists assembled to hear genet- 
icist, T. D. Lysenko. lLysenko 
contended that “acquired charac- 
teristics’”’ — those attributed to en- 
vironment—¢an be inherited. This 
meant the communists could more 
or less create a new species of hu- 
man beings and then transmit the 
features to future generations. 
Zhdanov and his crowd recognized, 
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as do practically all western sci- 
entists, that the theory was “hocus- 
pocus.” But Malenkov and his 
group, who represented the arch- 
types of new soviet men, backed it 
to the last chromosome. Malenkov 
proved the best maneuverer. With 
Stalin’s backing, he had Zhanov’s 
son, the director of scientific prop- 
aganda, print a cringing letter 
apologizing to scientist Lysenko. 
Three weeks later Zhdanov report- 
edly died of a heart attack. But 
the Kremlin shocked the world by 
saying he was killed by Soviet doc- 
tors, most of whom were Jews. Re- 
gardless of the real facts, Malenkov 
profited most by the death of 
Zhdanov. Malenkov’s star was ris- 
ing and this time in a clear sky. 
Here, you see, is the ultimate in- 
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tellectual enslavement. Here is 
the suppression, the twisting, and 
the perversion of the truth to serve 
the purposes of men with no other 
motivation than their own selfish 
desire. There is nothing—noth- 
ing—that can prevent it, in either 
Russia or America except the 
moral foundations of the people 
and, particularly, the moral foun- 
dations of the people to whom the 
truth is entrusted. It also re- 
minds us that moral foundations, 
being acquired’ characteristics, 
must be re-taught to each genera- 
tion. As distinguished educators 
of our time, you must perhaps con- 
sider the re-laying of moral founda- 
tions as the most significant serv- 
ice that you can render to the high 
calling of education. 


’ 
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The Role of the Individual Teacher and 
Faculty in Excellent Teaching 


GILES T. BROWN 
Chairman of the Department of Social Sciences at Orange Coast College 


in Costa Mesa, California, Giles T. Brown appeared on a panel which dis- 
cussed “Excellent Teaching in Junior Colleges.” 


W auar is excellent teaching? 
What is education? What is an 
educated man? And what roles 
do the administrator, teacher, and 
student play in this challenging 
business of instruction? Answers 
might vary; yet most would concur 
that the primary responsibility for 
excellent teaching lies with the in- 
structor. Much as many of us, who 
call ourselves teachers, might like 
to dodge the issue or pass the bur- 
den on to anyone who would be 
willing to take it, we cannot escape 
this conclusion. Teaching without 
the teacher is bare. A far-seeing 
administrator, for example, can 
fill a classroom with all kinds of 
idea-provoking gadgets and equip- 
ment, but learning will not take 
place in any great amount unless 
the teacher uses them. An infor- 
mation-seeking student might learn 
from even the dullest pedagog, but 
excellent teaching will become a 
reality only when that pedagog 
ceases to be dull. This claim may 
appear too sweeping and possibly 
too self-centered, but every good 
teacher is painfully aware that 
it is an ego-shattering, mind-chal- 
lenging fact. 

Even though an administrator 
furnished nothing more than incon- 
veniences, long faculty meetings, 


exhaustive reports, and four blank 
walls, a teacher could still preside 
over the learning process in excel- 
lent fashion. If this were not the 
case, the Master Teacher of all 
times could hardly be an example, 
and Socrates would never have risen 
above mediocrity. And whether the 
student brings any brains, interest, 
or cheerfulness into the learning 
situation, a good teacher can or 
should be able to encourage him to 
reach a degree of achievement. In 
this sense, the instructor is pri- 
mate in the teaching process. 
Obviously, a teacher must do 
more than merely assume a major 
responsibility for excellent teach- 
ing. He must be the stimulator 
and must give direction to what- 
ever takes place in the classroom, 
shop, or laboratory. In this he has 
handicaps which have tended to 
increase as our technology piles 
one thrill upon another in the mad 
rush termed modern living. How 
can anyone be a stimulator or even 
compete for that title when the 
interests of most students have 
been dulled by TV, jalopy races 
and roller derbys, by radio swing 
and murder mysteries, and by the 
awe-inspiring, super-colossal wide 
screen shows called Cinerama, 
CinemaScope, and other 3D sys- 
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tems? For the last few weeks in 
Los Angeles, people have been con- 
tributing $100,000 weekly to see 
a movie entitled the “Bwana Devil” 
which many critics have tabbed as 
a lively contender for the worst- 
picture-ever-made prize. Yet in 
three dimensions, the show hits the 
mark by such spine-tingling scenes 
as a shaggy lion straggling audi- 
ence-ward. While the 3D craze 
has hit only a few cities, within a 
matter of months it may cover the 
country as effectively as radio. One 
major motion picture company al- 
ready has announced that all its 
productions will appear in the new 
medium. In 3D, education has a 
virile rival for attention-getting. 
How can a teacher possibly furnish 
a thrill compared to an out-sized, 


three dimensional lion arriving al- 


most in one’s lap? 

Yet it is in such a world that 
students are growing up. No won- 
der school and class activities ap- 
pear prosaic, dull, and routine to 
many scholars. In this battle for 
the attention of people, the teacher 
has few advantages. It is a cruel 
paradox that he tends to overlook 
one of his best assets, his opportu- 
nity to let the learner talk back. 
Until audience participation shows 
and quiz programs monopolize our 
modern diversions, the teacher may 
still have a chance in the arena for 
student attention. 

But an instructor must be more 
than a stimulator, or he might be 
like the proverbial little boy with 
a chemistry set who stimulated 
chemicals in such a way that the 
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results were not only temporary 
but disastrous. The instructor must 
be capable of offering something 
positive. Education is not move- 
ment in a vacuum. Subject mat- 
ter has a place. For several years 
it has been popular in educational 
circles to emphasize the “‘here and 
the now.” According to this the- 
ory, information that is not im- 
mediately usable should probably 
be discarded. There is some truth 
in this position. Excellent teach- 
ing demands that a person not only 
be competent in his chosen field but 
that the material be related to mod- 
ern living. 

Yet there is a great fallacy in 
believing that education should 
merely be directed to the immedi- 
ate. Functional as that might ap- 
appear to be, it is hardly adequate. 
An excellent teacher not only re- 
lates his subject to life, but he is 
willing to dare the future. Exam- 
ples could be gleaned from all 
fields. Here are two from the So- 
cial Sciences. Between the 1929 
stock market crash and Pearl Har- 
bor, many a social studies course 
was directed to the problem of liv- 
ing in a depression economy. Yet 
those students struggled 
through such units of work have 
lived most of their adult lives in 
a war-boom and inflationary econ- 
omy. How “functional” was their 
education? 

Another example concerns the 
problem of war. In the thirties, 


many teachers encouraged students 
to feel that war was an out-moded 
pattern and that another holocaust 
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would not occur. On the political 
level, this type of thinking pro- 
duced the famous neutrality acts. 
On the collegiate level, there were 
the anti-war pledges whereby stu- 
dents promised never, under any 
circumstances, to take up arms no 


matter what was at stake. Many - 


instructors were openly sympathet- 
ic. Yet a few years later, those 
same students were loyally fight- 
ing under the American flag 
throughout the world; and fortu- 
nately many of their teachers had 
joined them. 

If man is a thinking animal, the 
future can be somewhat antici- 
pated. At the risk of becoming un- 
popular, an excellent teacher will 
be an anticipator by pointing out 
what possibilities life may offer not 
just for the few years that a stu- 
dent is in school, but for his life- 
time. Thus subject matter should 
be related not merely to the “here 
and now” but to the future. To- 
day we may be making the same 
mistake that was made twenty 
years ago if we orient instruction 
too pointedly to the “cold war.” All 
fields of learning have similar op- 
portunities for making instruc- 
tion vital for both today and tomor- 
row. 

It is suggested then, that there 
are three levels of instruction: (a) 
subject matter alone without refer- 
ence to place or time; (b) subject 
matter directed towards present 
life; and (c) dynamic subject mat- 
ter that instructs as well as antici- 
pates. That the last of these three 
is the most difficult and is fraught 
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wiih more opportunities for fail- 
ure is patent; but excellent teach- 
ing requires the attempt. 

Prior to World War I, Einstein 
proclaimed his theory of relativity 
which led directly to the feasibility 
of nuclear fission. Had education 
prepared succeeding generations of 
students to look upon the atomic 
age as possible, some of the strains 
and stresses of the post-war world 
might have been eased. Even the 
gap between scientific achievement 
and moral responsibility might 
have been narrowed. We are now 
confronted with the problem of 
catching up with our technological 
advances. Yet the hand-writing 
was on the wall for those who cared 
to look. Future implications of 
subject matter are a vital part of 
excellent teaching. 

A final aspect of the role an in- 
dividual teacher plays in excellent 
teaching might be termed his out- 
reach. Teaching extends beyond 
the confines of the campus. To be 
an excellent teacher requires that 
one must be an excellent example. 
The successful, happy life is one 
of the best proofs of an adequately 
educated man. If this example is 
not the case, much of the promising 
efforts in the direction of general 
education is futile. Today our way 
of life is being challenged from the 
left and from the right. Our re- 
public is still an experiment. The 
teacher, no matter what his major, 
must be a part of the great adven- 
ture of strengthening our republi- 
can institutions. For if a di¢etator- 
ship comes to America, none of us 
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will be able to teach freely. The 
part we play in this struggle is 
crucial. Our influence must be to 
forge a feeling of national unity 
within diversity, not conformity. 
That, in brief, is the genius of 
America. 

Recently during a trip to Yugo- 
slavia, I experienced a life of con- 
formity. Every person had a place 
in the social system, and tried to 
be content. Even during the eve- 
ning hours, the government radio 
was dispensing from loud speak- 
ers the thoughts of conformity for 
the benefit of the strollers in the 
parks. Nowhere could one escape 
from the stylized climate of intel- 
lectual emptiness. No stimulating 
differences of opinion were allowed 
to break the smoothness of the 
cake of custom. 

Many Americans mistakenly are 
working for a similar condition. 
But America was born in diver- 
sity, she grew with diversity, and 
her uniqueness in many ways is to 
be found in this very diversity. The 
teacher must be willing to trade 
a possible attractive life of detach- 
ment for a life of action. It is in 
the personal and public life of a 
teacher that excellent teaching 
shines in its fullest splendor. The 
old adage that more is “caught than 
taught” is still timely. Excellent 
teaching has no confines, the whole 
nation is its classroom, and all citi- 
zens are its pupils. To drink the 


cup of life with deep, full draughts 
is the right and obligation of the 
excellent teacher. With Pestalozzi, 
he can then agree that learning is 
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not worth a penny when courage 
and joy are lost along the way. 

In the area of excellent teaching, 
the faculty also has a role. First, 
it can give inspiration to the in- 
dividual teacher. All people en- 
gaged in education at times be- 
come discouraged. To realize the 
kinship and friendship of associates 
is important and reassuring. Life 
is busy, but each member of the 
profession should take time to en- 
courage the beginner and to com- 
mend the veteran. Like Lincoln 
we should be willing to say, “Die 
when I may, I want it said of me 
by those who knew me best, that I 
always plucked a thistle and 
planted a flower where I thought 
a flower would grow.” 

The faculty can do more than 
provide inspiration; it can also 
provide stimulation. A brief visit 
to a colleague’s classroom may pro- 
duce a solution to a small but 
bothersome problem. The sharing 
of successful ways within a faculty 
can be a stimulant to effective 
teaching. The stimulation can go 
further and result in the constant 
re-evaluation of the work being 
done. Perfection is never attained; 
it is only approached, but the facul- 
ty can challenge its members to 
approach that perfection. 


Finally, the faculty can help to 
keep a balanced viewpoint in its 
members. Immersed in his subject, 
an instructor often loses the com- 
mon touch. Students and teachers 
must meet on a level mutually 
available or no learning will result. 
A popular preacher once explained 
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his success by saying, “I put my 


fodder on the ground where it can 
be reached by both the giraffes and 
the jackasses.” The faculty can 
encourage its members to keep 
their fodder on the ground. Maybe 
then some of the jackasses might 
no longer appear so stubborn. 
These briefly are some of the 
roles that a teacher and faculty can 
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play in excellent teaching. It is an 
adventure to have a part in the 
learning process. Churchill once 
said that the empires of the future 
will be the empires of the mind. In 
this empire-building, the adminis- 
trator, the student, the faculty, and 
the teacher all have mutually help- 
ful roles which together can pro- 
duce excellent teaching. 
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The Place of the Student in a Program of 
Excellent Teaching 


ROBERT P. McELROY 


Robert P. McElroy, a native of Texarkana and now a student at Texarkana 
College, was chosen in a state-wide contest to give the following talk. He 
has spent fifteen months overseas in the Korean conflict and hopes to enter 
Jaw school after his two years at Texarkana. 


In a discussion of the subject “The 
Place of the Administrator, the In- 
structor, and the Student in a Pro- 
gram of Excellent Teaching,” I am 
certainly aware of both the import- 
ance of this subject and the signifi- 
cant part that the student actually 
plays in the science of teaching. 

In modern education the empha- 
sis in teaching is on the student. 
Everything is done to develop in 
the student the ability to adapt 
himself properly to his environ- 
ment. Certainly this job cannot 
be accomplished until the student 
realizes that he has a tremendous 
responsibility in this triangle of 
excellent teaching and sincerely 
desires to do all within his power 
to help achieve excellence in all 
phases of the teaching process. 


The ultimate aim of the demo- 
cratic educational process is to see 
that each individual is given the 
opportunity for self-development 
and self-expression commensurate 
with his ability to achieve. In 
order to obtain this aim, each stu- 
dent, as he presents himself in the 
classroom, must know his purpose 
for being there. If he has not 
asked himself this question and ac- 
quired an adequate answer, he will 
not be able to contribute anything 


of value to the teacher, or the class, 
and will, in short, be a negative 
rather than a positive influence 
toward the goal of excellent teach- 
ing. 

To establish an atmosphere for 
excellent teaching the student must 
play his part by looking upon the 
classroom as a laboratory in which 
he can not only acquire facts that 
may prove of value to him, but 
also as a place where he is pre- 
sented the opportunity to evaluate 
the ideas and concepts of authority, 
teacher, and fellow student, and 
where he may contrast these with 
the ideas and concepts which he 
holds. If this atmosphere for good 
teaching is to be maintained, the 
student must learn to adjust his 
opinions and ideas when they are 
shown to be contradictory and ill- 
formed. Personal bias and stub- 
bornness must not lead to the 
closing of his mind, for this atti- 
tude leaves him with no ability for 
growth and adjustment. 

Now, I should like to present 
some specific contributions that a 


_gstudent may make that will aid in 


securing excellent teaching. These 
contributions must deal directly 
with the personal problems of the 
individual student as he prepares 
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himself for and participates in the 
classroom. 


The first contribution of a stu- 
dent is a thorough knowledge of 
the mechanics of study. Many a 
student is failing today simply be- 
cause he has not mastered the tech- 
nique of study. One might ask 
then: What are the mechanics of 
study? In answer to this question, 
I should certainly propose the fol- 
lowing steps: 

(1) A student must reserve a 
definite amount of time every day 
for study and be sure never to per- 
mit anything to interrupt this per- 
iod of time. 

(2) A student must select a 
quiet, comfortable, well-lighted 
place completely isolated from as 
much confusion as possible in order 
that he can develop his power of 
concentration. 


(3) A student must have close 
at hand, while he is engaged in 
study, all of the necessary aids, 
such as dictionaries, references, 
charts, maps, etc. 


Closely allied with this matter 
of study is the proper evaluation 
of what one studies. A student 
must be able to differentiate be- 
tween the essential and the non-es- 
sential. 


Needless to say, consistent class 
attendance is imperative. No stu- 
dent should ever cut class just be- 
cause he thinks he is entitled to 
three cuts. Instead, he should put 
forth every effort to be present 
each time the class meets. Not only 
should a student attend class regu- 


larly, but he should be there on 
time. Nothing, in my opinion, de- 
tracts more from the class interest 
than for a student to tramp into 
the room several minutes after 
the class has begun. 

Upon entering a classroom, a 
student should close his mind to 
all other matters except the busi- 
ness at hand, since the classroom 
and class discussion are for the 
express purpose of clarification of 
subject matter. If one is not alert, 
he can not hope to grasp and un- 
derstand the correct meaning of 
the subject matter nor can he com- 
prehend any underlying thought. 

Closely allied to alertness is en- 
thusiasm. The procedure of the 
class and the amount of material 
thoroughly covered will depend 
upon how alert and enthusiastic 
the students are toward the subject 
matter as well as toward the teach- 
er. Studies have proved that an 
enthusiastic and receptive attitude 
on the part of some students in 
class discussion is definitely con- 
ducive to a wider participation by 
those who have usually withdrawn 
and repressed their opinions for 
fear of embarrassment. I have 
observed that enthusiasm not only 
motivates the weaker students, but 
it has a tremendous effect on both 
the attitude and approach of the 
teacher toward the subject matter. 

The degree of participation of 
the student in the classroom will 
be in direct proportion to the 
amount of preparation prior to his 
appearance in the classroom. In 
his participation he must always 
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remember never to enter into the 
discussion with either a closed or 
rebellious mind toward the teacher 
or the subject matter. Rather, he 
should give due consideration to 
the thoughts and opinions of others. 
He should listen to each point of 
view and give it an unbiased eval- 
uation. After he has considered 
these opinions and believes he has 
a worthy contribution to the dis- 
cussion, he should put forth his 
convictions with as much force and 
clarity as possible. To be a truly 
intelligent and conscientious stu- 
dent, he must stand ready, after 
having presented his views, to ac- 
cept either commendation or cor- 
rection with dignity. He must also 
be thoughtful of others and must 
not waste class time by asking 
pointless or facetious questions; 
neither should he offer personal 
problems and experiences which 
will have no interest or value to 
other members of the class. 


Student participation in class- 
room activities is the keystone to 
excellent teaching. Through par- 
ticipation the student augments his 
self-confidence. And what is self- 
confidence? It is the belief and 


trust in one’s own ability. We 


might say it is one of the more 
positive aspects of the attitude a 
student takes toward the things he 
wishes to accomplish and greatly 


influences his success or failure in 


obtaining these things. The power 
to assimilate information through 
continuous effort develops self- 
confidence. Historically, great men 
have achieved their success through 
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the application of this principle. 
For example, Noah Webster had 
self-confidence enough to believe 
he could compile a dictionary, and 
he did after thirty-six years of 
continuous effort. A _ successful 
student today must have this kind 
of self-confidence. This is not to 
say that this confidence should 
degenerate into a form of megalo- 
mania or pseudo-superiority. Each 
student should try to make the 
other students feel that their opin- 
ions have an important place in 
the general discussion, by showing 
them that he believes that they 
have something beneficial to con- 
tribute to the other members of 
the class. I repeat that one must 
be confident to a point of feeling 
sure of himself, but not to the point 
of feeling superior to others in 
the class. 


Another valuable student con- 
tribution which makes for excel- 
lent teaching and one which a 
teacher no doubt appreciates as 
much as any other one is neatness. 
The development of proper habits 
of neatness probably has as much 
carry-over value in future experi- 
ences of the student as any other 
habit he acquires during his col- 
lege career. The busy and har- 
assed teacher must really appreci- 
ate an assignment which has been 
prepared by a student who exer- 
cises care in accurate and neat 
preparation of his work. This not 
only is a valuable contribution to 
the teacher, but has a valuable 
disciplining effect upon the student. 
Picture the poor teacher who must 
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face the task of determining the 
meaning that a student intends in 
a maze of jumbled words scribbled 
on paper. Realizing this, the stu- 
dent will make a greater effort to 
prepare a paper that will be legible 
and will facilitate rapid reading 
and grading. Any paper turned 
in by the student should be well 
organized and should present an 
attractive and pleasing appearance. 
I shudder to think of the drop in 
grades that would result if the 
instructors stopped reading be- 
tween the lines and saying to them- 
selves, “Oh, he means this or that,” 
and graded off for every misspelled 
word or vague and ambiguous 
statement. It is indisputable, there- 
fore, that where one finds neat- 
ness, he will also find accuracy. 
The final contribution of a stu- 
dent to excellent teaching and one 
which is certainly indispensable 
both in school and in later life is 
integrity. According to Stuart 
Chase, integrity is a luxury far 
too expensive for most people to 
afford. To me, integrity is not a 
luxury, but an absolute necessity. 
Yes, integrity is the backbone of 
character. The good student re- 
gards integrity as an essential part 
of his daily life. He never tries to 
acquire an education by rocking 
along during the semester and then 
“cribbing” on the final examina- 
tion in order to pass the course. 


Today, how many students real- 
ize that “cribbing” is the new ver- 
sion of the “old-fashioned cheat- 
ing’? Certainly, our moral culture 
is still high enough that society 
looks down upon thieves, but 
occasionally a student feels no 
shame in copying ideas, solutions, 
and opinions of others without giv- 
ing due credit. Stealing the fruits 
of a man’s power to think and rea- 
son is a terrible crime for which 
few are punished. The good stu- 
dent then, as I see it, will not only 
believe in and practice integrity 
for his own good, but he will do all 
he can to create and to develop a 
sense of integrity in all of his class- 
mates. Yes, the good student will 
ever remember that “An honest 
man is the noblest work of God.” 

In summation, I should like to 
repeat that a good student in mak- 
ing his contribution to excellent 
teaching will adopt these proce- 
dures: he will employ the proper 
mechanics of study, will practice 
regularity and punctuality in class 
attendance, will maintain alertness, 
enthusiasm, and active participa- 
tion in class activities, will culti- 
vate self-confidence and neatness, 
and will guard his integrity. I be- 
lieve that by the development and 
application of these characteristics 
a student has made his contribu- 
tion to the program of excellent 
teaching. 
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Agricultural Education With Special 


Reference to Life Sciences 
The Baldwin Story 
GEORGE P. DONALDSON 


George P. Donaldson, President of Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College 
in Tifton, Georgia, has done a fine job of running his school, making it a 
true place of learning for the young people who attend. This talk was given 
at the convention of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 


Tue subject assigned to me for 
presentation, “Agricultural Edu- 
cation with Special Reference to 
Life Sciences,” is indeed an im- 
posing one. However, I like bet- 
ter the explanation of my talk as 
given in the January issue of the 
Washington Newsletter, that I 
should show the type of school, 
what the college is like, what it is 
doing, and how the work is being 
done. Other instructions stated that 
we should be privileged to present 
our total program with special at- 
tention to our community and state 
services. What follows is a brief 
camera view of a small agricultural 
college. As we attempt to reveal 
its story, we sincerely hope that 
in our report you may at least find 
some association with Life Sci- 
ences. 

If you should come to South 
Georgia to the little city of Tifton 
and turn to the right down a long 
drive bordered by live oaks, you 
would find yourself on the campus 
of Abraham Baldwin Agricultural 
College. Named for Abraham 
Baldwin, father of the University 
System of Georgia and member of 
the convention of 1787 which 
framed the Constitution of the 
United States, Abraham Baldwin 


Agricultural College has a worthy 
name though we sometimes shorten 
it to “Baldwin.” Either name 
stands for a school which is in 
some respects unique among jun- 
ior colleges. Today you will hear 
about a fashion school and a wom- 
an’s college. Perhaps you will be 
interested, by way of contrast, in 
a school whose classrooms include 
a chickenhouse, a forest, the open 
fields, and a barn. 

This college was created by the 
Board of Regents of the University 
System of Georgia in 1933. There 
were several needs for such a 
school. First, half of Georgia be- 
low the Fall Line has an agricul- 
ture which is, in many ways, dif- 
ferent from that of the northern 
half; and the only agricultural 
school in the state was in North 
Georgia. Second, our state was 
then beginning a change from cot- 
ton economy to one of high diversi- 
fication. New agricultural methods 
were coming into use. A decreasing 
farm population needed to pro- 
duce for an increasing city popula- 
tion. The average farmer was un- 
equipped to keep up with the times. 
Surely, the future farmer needed 
help. There was a rich field for 
educational work with a certain 
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strata of farm youth whose fath- 
ers and mothers had considered 
school, past the seventh grade, a 
waste of time. Perhaps a smaller 
school could reach them. An agri- 
cultural school in South Georgia 
was certainly needed, and so Abra- 
ham Baldwin Agricultural College 
was created as a junior and termi- 
nal unit of the University System 
of Georgia. 

Long before the student body 
arrived that first year, a commit- 
tee of educators, agriculturalists, 
and home economists carefully 
prepared the aims and objectives 
for the institution. Baldwin Col- 
lege was to try to turn out students 
equipped to establish and manage 
the farm business effectively, es- 
tablish and maintain a satisfactory 
farm home, and to participate effec- 
tively in all worthy activities of 
life. 

The years between 1933 and 1953 
have brought many changes, but 
these are still our aims, and they 
are a constant challenge. 


. With the increase in enrollment 
from sixty-six to our highest at 
468, the physical plant has devel- 
oped as well. From the five build- 
ings in the original set-up, we have 
increased to twenty. We are now 
building a new dormitory for girls, 
and a news release of last week 
states that a science building, an 
agricultural laboratory, and a 
home-management house are in- 
cluded in the immediate building 
program of the University System 
for Baldwin College. 


There are 225 acres in the school 
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farm, a lake, and two ponds. One 
of these ponds, I have the dubious 
honor of saying has been named 
for me—it is called Pete’s Puddle. 

Adjoining our campus is the 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station. 
On its 3,000 acres, agricultural ex- 
periments are conducted in every- 
thing from cattle diseases through 
grasses to camellias and roses. The 
college makes constant use of the 
station’s facilities and the latest 
agricultural information released 
by its skilled staff. As you can see, 
we are partners with the Experi- 
ment Station in the business of im- 
proving rural Georgia. 


The plan of the college program 
falls into three parts—that of of- 
fering Agriculture on both senior- 
preparatory and terminal planes 
for boys, Home Economics in both 
planes for girls, and an Adult Edu- 
cation Program for the rural peo- 
ple of Georgia. 

Our regular students are, most 
of them, sons and daughters of 
operators of small farms. Approxi- 
mately one-third of them work 
their way through college, (In fact, 
we employ very little outside la- 
bor.), and I might add, these work- 
ing students are a very attractive 
lot. The total cost for attending 
Baldwin College is only four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per year. 


Let me tell you something of 
their school work. English, Speech, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Trig- 
onometry, Algebra, Sociology, Psy- 
chology, and The Humanities are 
slanted to broaden their under- 
standing of the world about them, 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


to deepen their appreciation of 
rural life, and to prepare them for 
the technical courses that follow. 
I presume you are particularly in- 
terested in these technical courses. 
Let us look in on a few of them. 


Under the heading of “Agricul- 
tural Engineering,” our young men 
study Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion, Farm Shop, and Farm Ma- 
chinery and Equipment. 

Soil and Water Conservation 
courses now emphasize irrigation. 
On the Baldwin Farm a 650 foot 
deep well (with a pump powered 
by Diesel Engine) and two ponds 
furnish water sources for dry sea- 
sons. Two thousand feet of irri- 
gation pipe are on hand to bring 
water to any part of our college 
farm. Irrigation equipment is 
something new on the South Geor- 
gia landscape, but it is here to stay. 
In addition, students learn the 
manifold characteristics of erosion 
and the practical methods of con- 
trolling it. This is basic training 
for the constant battle the future 
farmer must wage. 


In Farm Shop these farmers-to- 
be learn basic design and methods 
of repairing all types of agricul- 
tural implements and machines. 
Shop work gives experience in 
woodwork, sheet metal work, and 
welding. 

In Farm Machinery and Equip- 
ment, students come to understand 
the theory behind tractors, gaso- 
line engines, combines, and plant- 
ers, as well as their operation and 
repair. In the tractor shed on our 
college farm, almost any day, you 
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can see a class observing and work- 
ing directly with farm machinery. 
No need to point out to them the 
value of such practical experience 
—they know that in 1940 there 
were 9,000 tractors in Georgia, and 
in 1953 there were over 80,000! 


The rapid mechanization of 
farms has made Farm Machinery 
and Equipment a required course. 
On our campus we have thirty 
thousand dollars worth of tractors 
and farm machines on loan from 
various companies. These machines 
are utilized in teaching mainte- 
nance, operation, and repair 
through practical field work. They 
make it possible for students to 
learn by doing. 

Baldwin students in Forestry 
are often surprised to learn that 
two-thirds of the State of Georgia 
is in forests, that Georgia produces 
thirty per cent of the world’s sup- 
ply of naval stores, and that in 
1951 the “forest crop” brought in 
six hundred million dollars—more 
than cotton and tobacco combined. 
When facts like these are presented, 
members of the class are eager to 
increase their knowledge of for- 
estry procedures. They study seed 
harvesting and planting, the rais- 
ing and planting of seedlings, the 
handling of forests for quality and 
quantity, the inventory of forest 
products, and harvesting methods. 
In lab, they plant seedlings one 
day, another they visit a turpen- 
tine still—I beg your pardon, a 
rosin distillation plant—or they 
may make a test with acid spray 
to determine how it will increase 
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the yield of gum, and they often 
measure the fifty acres of timber 
on our own land. You know, the 
very idea of a forest’s being a 
“crop” is important to our young 
people. Their learning proper for- 
est procedure is important to the 
nation. 

If you should pass our school on 
a sunny day, you might see a little 
way down the road a group of 
tanned young men gathered near a 
red box affair. You might notice 
that they all wear khakis or blue 
jeans (clean ones, for they have 
washed them themselves) and that 
they have fixed their attention on a 
strange machine. Then you may 
notice the man operating the ma- 
chine, for he is the teacher. As 
he demonstrates, he is saying that 
the machine before them was de- 
veloped in Texas, manufactured in 
California, and sold by a distribu- 
tor in Florida. It is a new kind 
of animal sprayer, developed for 
portability, completeness, and 
quickness of spray. These boys 
are members of a class in feeding, 
breeding, and management of live- 
stock. Their study ranges from 
selection through marketing, and 
covers beef cattle, dairy cattle, 
swine, poultry, and (this is signifi- 
cant) just a word or two on mules 
and horses. 


Agriculture, like politics, pro- 
duces arguments. Even as these 
boys try out a new idea in potato 
beds, one doubts that it is practical 
and exclaims: “I can’t help what 
the book says; we can’t afford to 
heat potato beds with electricity.” 
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“Did you make money on your 
potato plants last year?” the teach- 
er asks. 


“Yes, sir, we did!” 
“Did you keep records ?” 
“No, sir, we didn’t.” 


“Then you can’t be sure, can 
you? I suspect you'll find when 
you keep records, that you made 
your money on some other product. 
Experiments show—,” and the 
teacher launches into further ex- 
planation. The boy begins to 
doubt. Next year, you can bet, 
he’ll be checking these ideas with 
records. 


An up-to-date processing plant 
for the freezing and storing of 
produce is one of Baldwin’s assets. 
Here students learn the modern 
art of food preservation by freez- 
ing, as Well as the old way of meat 
curing and vegetable canning. 


So it goes. In general, our men 
are learning to “establish and man- 
age the farm business effectively.” 
I wish I had time to tell you about 
each of our twenty-eight agricul- 
tural courses, but I don’t want to 
neglect our co-eds, for they are 
busy too. 

Look at them enjoying the re- 
sults of their work in our well- 
equipped foods lab. They are all 
dressed up in starched white uni- 
forms—and a prettier group you 
never saw. Learning to cook in 
college? Well, there is a great deal 
more to it than that. If the class 
in Foods concerned itself only with 
learning to cook tasty meals, these 
girls might very well learn at home. 
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Their mothers, grandmothers, and 
aunts know how to make food taste 
good—but too often they know 
little of conserving hidden food 
values. The girls are learning how 
to use and maintain modern equip- 
ment. They are learning economy 
in the planning, preparation, and 
serving of meals. The problem 
always before the student in this 
class is simple and practical—it is 
the proper feeding of a family. 
The future farm wife must learn 
her lesson well, for the health of 
her family will depend on it. Does 
she? Well, the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. Once a week the 
class is allowed to invite guests to 
dine with them, and I can tell you 
our college boys clamor for invita- 
tions. And the pudding? The boys 
always want to come back again. 
I might add the percentage of Bald- 
win College marriages is very high. 


Quite as important as the course 
in Foods is the course in Clothing. 
There was a time in South Georgia 
when many farm families would 
buy a bolt of gingham to clothe the 
women of the home. One year it 
would be red gingham, the next 
perhaps blue, and it didn’t matter 
whether sister Sue liked it or not. 
It was all there was to be had. To- 
day, you can no longer distinguish 
between the girl from the rural sec- 
tion and the girl on Peachtree 
Street. You see, Clothing is not 
just a course in sewing. It in- 
cludes the study of fabrics, of color, 
of line, and of style, and the plan- 
ning and selection of appropriate 
dress for all occasions. Don’t think 
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these girls don’t know about orlon, 
dynelon, and dacron. They do. 


Another class you may find inter- 
esting is one called Home Furnish- 
ings. Based on art principles and 
the functional requirements of 
house decoration, the course is de- 
signed to meet the students’ future 
needs. Few, if any, of our students 
will ever own an old plantation- 
type mansion, Louis Quatorze an- 
tiques, or Robsjohn Gibbings’ de- 
signed furniture. Our aim is to 
help them to make a simple house 
pleasant, livable, and in good taste 
—to make the best of whatever 
they may have. Refinishing furni- 
ture, rearranging a room, selecting 
and hanging pictures, arranging 
flowers—all these and more occupy 
their time. They can go as far as 
their ability and skill will allow, 
but they have learned that they do 
not have to be artists to use dec- 
orative art in their homes. The 
other day, they were taking old 
paint off bread boxes, painting 
them again, and adding a butter- 
fly design. When I admired their 
work, one of the girls said to me, 
“What I can’t get over is—lI did 
it! I did it, and it actually looks 
like a butterfly !”, and her eyes were 
dancing. 


In Sociology, Psychology, and 
The Family, these young women 
add to their knowledge and tech- 
nical skills the art of living with 
other people. We trust that after 
two years, when all their courses 
have been completed, they will 
leave Baldwin College having enor- 
mously increased their “ability to 
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establish and maintain a satisfac- 
tory farm home.” 


Most of our students take fur- 
ther work in senior colleges; how- 
ever, approximately 40 per cent 
do not; often cannot take further 
work. These are our terminal stu- 
dents. They are an important 
group. They are not concerned with 
preparing to take future degrees. 
They are concerned with lifetime 
jobs which they will assume after 
two short years of preparation. 
Terminal courses stress the prac- 
tical. Technical information is cut 
down. One of our teachers ex- 
plains our attitude this way, ““The 
student doing advanced study or 
work in cattle feeding should know 
something of every type of hay 
used in the United States, but why 
spend time teaching the values of 
Timothy hay to a terminal student 
whose farm cannot produce it?” 


Academically, there is no distin- 
guishable difference between ter- 
minal and regular students. How- 
ever, you can see that a “D” in 
Chemistry might not be as dis- 
couraging to the former as it would 
be to the latter, and this is as it 
should be, for there are times when 
one must think past the present 
student and into the next genera- 
tion. 


We are rather proud of the rec- 
ord Baldwin College has made in 
the field of Adult Education. When 
we began our adult program in 
1950, 600 adults turned down the 
Oak drive in search of knowledge. 
Last year the total was nearly 
9,000. From country side to campus 
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they came, representing 135 of the 
159 counties in the state. They 
stayed a day, or three days, or five 
weeks, depending on the length of 
the short course offered. The people 
who came were as varied as the 
short courses, and the courses were 
as varied as life itself. Here are 
some of the titles: Dusting and 
Spraying, Winter Grazing, Farm 
Ponds, Home Beautification, Con- 
sumer Buying, Public Speaking, 
Farm Credit, Farm Law, Irriga- 
tion, Rural Ministers, Turf Main- 
tenance, Personal Problems of 
Rural Boys and Girls, Recreation- 
al Problems for Rural Youth Lead- 
ers, Livestock Diseases, Farm 
Buildings, Soil Conservation, and 
Farm Tractors. I cannot list them 
all. Last year there were fifty 
courses offered; and I am happy to 
say that from now until June the 
people will still be coming down the 
Oak drive—some in Cadillacs, some 
in jalopies, some in Bond Street 
clothes, some in overalls, rich, poor, 
old, and young—coming to learn! 


Life in rural areas is not all 
work. The changes from the plow 
stock and the kerosene lamp to the 
tractor and the electric light bulb 
have given rural youth and adults 
increased hours of leisure time. 
Through the fields of athletics, art, 
music, and drama, Baldwin Col- 
lege tries to point the way toward 
more valuable and enjoyable use of 
these extra hours. 


We have no paid athletes, but we 
have a case full of loving cups to 
show that our basketball and base- 
ball teams have fared well in inter- 
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collegiate competition. We have 
no football team, but we have a 
program of intra-mural athletics 
which offers opportunity for play 
to every student. 


You may find it interesting that 
these rural youngsters have worked 
hard enough at drama to do plays 
such as “Peer Gynt” and “The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot.” Last fall, the 
Baldwin players produced ‘Annie, 
Get Your Gun.” 


Soon, too, the Baldwin Glee Club 
will be going on its annual tour and 
rural boys and girls (who wouldn’t 
even listen to such music before) 
will be singing from Bach, Bee- 
thoven, and Palestrina. The boys’ 
quartet is another musical campus 
group. It renders jive, jazz, and 
boogie-woogie. I direct it! 


There are ten student clubs on 
the campus and three active religi- 
ous organizations. Baldwin Col- 


lege encourages all of these groups 
in the belief that they contribute 
to the student’s development of 
mind, body, and spirit, and that 
they encourage the student to “par- 
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ticipate effectively in all worthy ac- 
tivities of life.” 

Baldwin has great plans for the 
future. 

We hope to add nine new build- 
ings to our plant. Among these 
we plan overnight accommodations 
for adults taking short courses, and 
an arena building seating 2500 peo- 
ple. We want to remain a small 
junior college, and yet we want to 
grow in usefulness. Certainly, fu- 
tures are uncertain, but of this I 
am sure—opportunities for serv- 
ice are unlimited. 

I have endeavored to tell you 
something of our program. A re- 
view of our work reveals many 
faults; but as we visit the areas 
of our section and see the attrac- 
tive homes of many of our grad- 
uates, situated on farms that seem 
to tell the story of better methods 
of cultivation, and as we see these 
former students taking places of 
leadership in their communities— - 
somehow we feel that they have 
caught the inspiration of Baldwin’s 
slogan, “A Wholesome and Satisfy- 
ing Life on the Soil.” : 
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Report of the Executive Secretary 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


VY ov have been kept fairly well 
informed about your Association 
during 1952 through the Washing- 
ton Newsletter and the Junior Col- 
lege Journal. Something of an 
overview of the total year’s work, 
however, may be in order. There 
are 603 junior colleges at the pres- 
ent time. The 1953 Directory re- 
ports 593. There were seven col- 
leges which did not make annual 
reports to the Directory for the 
second year and were not counted 
in the total number. These schools, 
however, are in operation. Three 
junior colleges organized in 1952 
are not counted in the Directory 
list; namely, Alpena and Owosso 
Community Colleges in Michigan 


and the Dominican Junior College 
of Blauvelt, New York. Seventeen 


colleges listed in the 1952 Direc- 
tory are missing from the 1953 
issue. Of these, three became four- 
year colleges, nine were closed or 
incorporated into other existing 
schools, and five were dropped be- 
cause they had persistently made 
no reports or for other reasons. 
Seventeen colleges which were not 
in the 1952 issue are listed in the 
1953 Directory. Seven of these 
were more recently organized, and 
ten are older institutions which 
have either undergone reorganiza- 
tion or were previously not recog- 
nized as junior colleges. 

There are now 450 institutional 
members in the Association, twen- 
ty institutional sustaining members 


and ninety individual members. At 
the end of the fiscal year of 1952, 
eight junior colleges had not paid 
the annual dues. Since that time 
four have paid in full. 


Finances 

We shall barely mention the fi- 
nances of the Association because 
Dean Price, Chairman of your Fi- 
nance Committee, will give you a 
full report. In keeping with the 
basic policies which you laid down 
several years ago, the Association 
has operated on a balanced budget, 
and there was a small surplus car- 
ried forward from 1952 to 19583. 
However, nearly $4,000 was carried 
forward from 1951 to 1952. We 
refer to this fact because we are 
convinced that we cannot safely 
plan to spend every dollar of in- 
come year by year. If we do, there 
will be sharp fluctuations in the 
recurring services of the Associa- 
tion. For example, if we had spent 
all of the 1951 income during that 
year, there would have been either 
a deficit in 1952 or else some serv- 
ices would have been reduced by 
about $3,000. 

You voted to increase the dues 
for 1953 by $10 per institutional 
member. From returns so far this 
year this increase has not worked 
unfavorably with the _ colleges. 
Fourteen states have 100 per cent 
membership, and seven others lack 
only one school of having this sta- 
tus. These states have, for the most 
part, smaller numbers of colleges. 
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Other larger states which are giv- 
ing good support to the Association 
include California with forty-five 
members, Illinois with twenty, New 
York with twenty-two, Iowa, Kan- 
sas and North Carolina with nine- 
teen each, Massachusetts with 
eighteen, Georgia, Mississippi and 
Missouri with seventeen each and 
- Texas with forty-two out of a total 
of fifty-four listed institutions. Sev- 
eral other states, while not having 
as many colleges as those men- 
tioned above, are giving strong 
cooperation to the Association. 


The Washington Office 


While the volume of work in the 
Washington Office has increased 
considerably during the past seven 
years, it is still operated with two 
employees besides the Executive 
Secretary. You have already been 
apprised of the fact that enroll- 
ments in junior colleges last fall 
were 19.7 per cent above those of 
the same time in 1951. The next 
nearest record of gain was made 
by teachers colleges with 2 per 
cent. We believe that the produc- 
tion and sale of promotional litera- 
ture last year through the Wash- 
ington Office had something to do 
with increased junior college en- 
rollments. Sales amounted to more 
than twice the estimated budget 
for this purpose. 


Field Work 


Field work has been reported 
month by month in the Newsletter. 
For the year, expenses for this 
activity amounted to $2,431.85. 
There was a surplus of income over 
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expenses of $766.10, which went 
to the Association. Your Board of 
Directors increased the Executive 
Secretary’s salary and retirement 
in 1952 from $8,400 to $10,000 with 
the understanding that honoraria 
and surplus in traveling expenses 
would be paid to the Association, 
with the exception of income from 
commencement addresses and 
strictly personal services. This ar- 
rangement has been satisfactory. 


General Observation 


We have tried to give the fullest 
possible cooperation to your offi- 
cers, Board of Directors and to the 
junior colleges. In turn, we have 
received the most friendly and 
helpful cooperation. It has been 
a pleasure to work with you and 
your officers and committees. 


Integrity of Junior Colleges 


We believe that progress has 
been made in the Association’s 
work because all concerned have 
tried to exemplify the theme of 
this convention. We wish to con- 
sider one phase of the theme; 
namely, integrity, because we are 
convinced that our future progress 
depends in part on this character- 
istic. We realize that there are 
threats, some real and others imag- 
ined, to the freedom of learning 
and teaching. Congressional in- 
vestigations are only a part of a 
widespread uncertainty regarding 
the loyalty and integrity of some 
educators. The men who head the 
Congressional Committees are not 
self-appointed, as is sometimes 


asserted. They were elected by 
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the people in their respective states 
and are appointed to their posi- 
tions by the party in power. They 
are not super-patriots as is some- 
times said. They are very ordi- 
nary men who have come to their 
present positions of power by rea- 
son of tenure in political office. We 
do not believe that educators or 
educational institutions are im- 
mune from these Congressional in- 
vestigations, if there is evidence 
that the security of the Nation is 
threatened. Congress has both the 
power and the duty to find out if 
there are at work organized forces 
which constitute a real and present 
- danger to our government. In view 
of the responsibilities of the Na- 
tional Congress, we believe that 
any educator who may be called to 
testify has a patriotic duty to place 
himself squarely on record. We 
doubt if this requirement is a viola- 
tion of his constitutional rights be- 
cause Congressional committees 
are not constituted as courts of 
law. 


On the other hand, we would op- 
pose any invitation by colleges for 
Congressional committees to come 
into thé schools unless and until 
the proper administrative officers 
and boards of control were con- 
vinced that unpatriotic teachers 
and staff members were working 
to undermine the basic principles 
of the American government. And 
further, no invitation should be 
extended for an investigation un- 
less the duly constituted authori- 
ties were sure that they could not 
cope with the situation. The first 
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line of defense of educational in- 
stitutions lies in the boards of 
trustees, the administration and 
the faculties. Herein is the first 
aspect of the integrity of the jun- 
ior colleges. If we as educators 
desire freedom to learn and teach, 
then it is our duty to see to it that 
the institutions as a whole and all 
members individually are charac- 
terized by the habits of integrity. 
It is the duty of the administration 
to defend teachers against un- 
founded criticism, and to stand 
loyally by them until they are prov- 
en guilty. It is equally the duty 
of teachers to exemplify those 
qualities of integrity which justify 
that protection. 

Thomas Jefferson stated the 
fundamental issue at the founding 
of the University of Virginia when 
he said, “The institution will be 
based upon the illimitable freedom 
of the human mind. For here we 
are not afraid to follow the truth 
wherever it may lead or to tolerate 
error so long as reason is left free 
to combat it.” (Italics are ours.) 
and 
teaching our own opinions as 
though they were the final truth 
are two widely different things. 
One is free education as we under- 
stand it in America; the other is 
propaganda regardless of the par- 
ticular brand name which it may 
bear. “So long as reason is left 
free to combat error” is the sub- 
stance, we believe, of the academic 
integrity of our institutions. 


It remains to be seen, however, 
whether or not we shall have the 
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courage to insist that “reason is 
left free to combat error.” Judge 
Learned Hand pointed out some of 
the implications of this problem 
last October in an address in Al- 
bany, New York, when he said: 
“God knows there is risk in refus- 
ing to act until the facts are all in; 
but is there no greater risk in 
abandoning the conditions of all 
rational inquiry? Risk for risk, 
for myself I had rather take my 
chance that some traitors will es- 
cape detection than spread abroad 
a spirit of general suspicion and 
distrust which accepts rumor and 
gossip in place of undismayed and 
unintimidated inquiry. I believe 
that that community is already in 
the process of dissolution where 
each man begins to eye his neigh- 
bor as a possible enemy, where non- 
conformity with the accepted creed, 
political as well as religious, is a 
mark of disaffection; where denun- 
ciation without specification or 
backing takes the place of evidence; 
where orthodoxy chokes freedom 
of dissent; where faith in the even- 
tual supremacy of reason has be- 
come so timid that we dare not en- 
ter our convictions in the open lists 
to win or lose.” 


If we are brave enough to “en- 
ter our convictions in the open 
lists to win or lose,’’ we shall need 
to be bolstered by time-honored 
traditions of American integrity. 
After John Adams had defended in 
court the British soldiers who shot 
down citizens in the Boston mas- 
sacre, he returned to his home 
amidst the insults and threats of 
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the townspeople. Before retiring 
that night he underlined the fol- 
lowing sentence from the Italian 
philosopher Becarria, “If, by sup- 
porting the rights of mankind and 
invincible truth, I shall contribute 
to save ... one unfortunate vic- 
tim of tyranny—or of ignorance 
equally fatal—his blessings and 
tears of transport will be sufficient 
consolation to me for the contempt 
of all mankind.” President Eisen- 
hower in his first message to Con- 
gress stated the same proposition 
in somewhat different language, 
“To be true to one’s own freedom 
is—in essence—to honor and re- 
spect the freedom of all others.” 
He further stated that this ideal 
could be attained in part at least 
through “‘the power of fact, fully 
publicized; of persuasion, honestly 
pressed; and of conscience, justly 
aroused.” mn 

To leave reason free to combat 
error, to dare to enter our convic- 
tions in the open lists to win or 
lose, to support the rights of man- 
kind and invincible truth, to honor 
and respect the freedom of all oth- 
ers will test our courage and integ- 
rity to the limit today. 

Integrity as Independence 

The integrity of the junior col- 
leges involves their independence. 
We now indicate in the annual Di- 
rectory that this or that junior 
college is approved, accredited or 
recognized by this or that univer- 
sity. The scheme of having one 
educational institution accredited 
by another is open to. serious ques- 
tion. We hope the time will come 
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soon when junior colleges will not 
look to senior institutions for ac- 
creditation. They should stand 
independently on their own feet in 
their own right by the same tokens 
that universities do. Every junior 
college which is not now accredited 
by a regional association should 
take immediate steps to secure 
such recognition. On that recogni- 
tion it should take its stand among 
all other institutions of learning. 


Moreover, junior colleges are ac- 
credited as institutions as a whole. 
Great difficulties have arisen dur- 
ing the past year because certain 
Governmental agencies have at- 
tempted to ignore this fact and to 
consider the work of the junior 
colleges on a piece-meal basis. The 
Selective Service put forth last fall 
in California a directive aimed at 
non-recognition of the two-year 
terminal programs. The fight to 
get this directive reversed has been 
difficult. We believe that the pres- 
ent principles for S-1 deferments 
of junior college students are satis- 
factory. 


Progress has been made with the 
Veterans Administration in cer- 
tain interpretations of Public Law 
550, although all phases of the 
problems are not yet resolved. The 
difficulty here again stems from the 
accreditation of courses of study 
and curricula within institutions. 
It arises also from failure of the 
Veterans Administration to recog- 
nize the Associates’ Degrees as 
standard. In substance, “college” 
to the Veterans Administration and 
to some other Governmental agen- 
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cies seems to mean a four-year 
bachelor’s degree-granting institu- 
tion. 


We commend the work of the 
National Commission on Accredit- 
ing as worthy of your full support 
in behalf of the integrity of educa- 
tional institutions. Your Associa- 
tion is ably represented in that 
body by Dr. Eugene B. Chaffee, 
Dr. Harry E. Jenkins, Dr. Edward 
Seay, Dr. Lawrence L. Bethel, Dr. 
A. J. Brumbaugh and Dr. Henry 
Tyler. The basic purpose of the 
National Commission on Accredit- 
ing is to protect institutional rights 
and independence. It has nothing 
to do with accreditation as such, 
as some people have thought. It 
believes that an educational insti- 
tution should be fully accredited 
by its own regional association, 
that accreditation should not be 
done by any other agency with re- 
spect to schools within the univer- 
sity or departments of instruction 
within the colleges. 


Our Association is honored this 
year by the presence and coopera- 
tion of the Texas Junior College 
Teachers Association and teachers 
who may not be members of this 
group. In junior colleges the place 
of the classroom teacher is espe- 
cially significant. The junior col- 
lege is, or should be, characterized 
by superior teaching. This kind 
of work can be done only by peo- 
ple of superior ability, personality, 
breadth of knowledge, depth of wis- 
dom, and full professional devo- 
tion. They should be paid a full 
living salary and given all other 
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benefits of tenure, advancement, 
and retirement deserved by and 
befitting to professional people. 
They should be brought into the 
councils of the colleges as fully as 
possible out of respect for their 
professional standing and abilities. 
Their integrity as professional peo- 
ple, fully and consistently recog- 
nized, adds immeasurable strength 
to the college. As a personal convic- 
tion, we believe that adjustments 
should be made in our Association 
for fair and equitable representa- 
tion of faculties. Are we not neg- 
lecting to utilize great potential 
resources of thought and strength 
under our present form of organi- 
zation? 

The Association has promoted 
junior college workshops and semi- 
nars in a number of universities 
during the past several years. 
Universities have cooperated fully, 
often at considerable expense to 
themselves. We cannot in fairness 
expect them to continue to do so. 
One solution to the problem has 
been given by a few junior colleges. 
They have provided funds to assist 
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their teachers in summer studies. 
This solution might well be brought 
to the attention of all college boards 
of control. A subvention for sum- 
mer study is an investment made 
out of respect for the teacher as a 
professional worker and with the 
expectation that improvement will 
result in the teacher’s efficiency. 
We naturally hope that The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
may be willing to assist junior col- 
leges to put the summer programs 
on a sound working basis. How- 
ever, we cannot expect foundations 
to underwrite the total cost at any 
time or even a part of the cost for 
any considerable length of time. 
Sooner or later, junior colleges 
must face up to the proposition 
that it pays in educational divi- 
dends to make proper investments 
in the teachers and staff members. 
If we can match our words with ac- 
tion that masterful classroom 
teaching is the greatest asset of the 
junior colleges, these institutions 
will increasingly become character- 
ized by the token of superior qual- 
ity of work. 


. 
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Some Aspects of the Status of Junior 
Colleges in the United States 


State of Vermont 
RALPH E. NOBLE, President, Vermont Junior College 


Major Provisions in the State 
Law: Vermont law makes no 
specific reference to junior col- 
leges, but the State Board of Edu- 
cation has the overall authority 
to approve the granting of de- 
grees. There are only two junior 
colleges in Vermont; both are pri- 
vate church-related institutions for 
the education of young women, and 
receive no federal, state, or com- 
munity aid. High school gradu- 
ates with good records and ref- 
erences are admitted. At V. J. C. 
at least sixty semester hours of 
accredited work are required for 
graduation; associate bachelor’s 
degrees are granted. The policy in 
employing teachers is to seek those 
who have had special preparation 
for or experience in the junior col- 
lege field and who have at least two 
years of experience and a master’s 
degree. 


Articulation policies: V. J.C. has 
the transfer privilege to the jun- 
ior college of the four-year state 
teachers colleges and to other four- 
year colleges both in and outside 
Vermont. It is also a member of 
the State Council on Higher Edu- 
cation, which is an unofficial pro- 
fessional organization. 

Professional Organization: In 
addition to the agencies which do 
the accrediting, V. J. C. and Green 
Mountain Junior College hold mem- 
bership in The American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, the New 
England Junior College Council, 
the Association of Methodist Col- 
leges, and the American Council 
on Education. There are no jun- 
ior college professional organiza- 
tions within the State. 

Development: There is no pend- 
ing legislation concerning junior 
colleges in Vermont. 
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Current Publications Received of Interest 
To Junior College Readers 


Axt, Richard G. The Federal Government 


and Financing Higher Education. (A 
staff study for the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. Pp. xiv + 295. $4.00. 

This book describes the relation of the 
federal government to the nation’s 
colleges and universities. The author 
also gives the background of the prob- 
lems, telling of policies that have had 
great impact on higher education. 


Behl, William A. Discussion and Debate. 


New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. vi+ 365. $4.00. 

This introductory textbook is written 
primarily for the college student who 
has little or no experience in argumen- 
tation. 


Bettelheim, Bruno. Overcoming Prejudice. 


(Better Living Booklet.) Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. 49. $ .40 (Special quantity dis- 
counts.) 


This booklet, written for adults, de- 
velops the fact that prejudice and dis- 
crimination are unpleasant realities 
to be faced, understood, and coped with 
by both children and adults. 


Brumbaugh, A. J. and Berdie, Ralph F. 


Student Personnel Programs in Transi- 
tion. (American Council on Education 
Studies.) Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1953. Pp. iv + 44. 
$ .50. 


An unusual program of organized con- 
sultation, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education and financed by 
the Hazen Foundation, is described in 
this brochure. 


Buros, Oscar Drisen (ed.) Classified 


Index of Tests and Reviews in the 
Fourth Mental Measurements Year- 
book. New Jersey: The Gryphon Press, 
1953. 

This booklet aims to make readily 
available comprehensive and up-to-date 
bibliographies of recent tests published 
in all English-speaking countries. 


Cabot, Hugh and Kahl, Joseph A. Human 


Relations. Volume I. Cambridge, Mas- 
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sachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1953. Pp. xxxi+ 333. $4.75. 

In this book the authors endeavor to 
touch upon every aspect of human be- 


havior as it occurs in face-to-face 
relationships. 


Volume I deals with concepts in con- 
crete social science. 


. Volume 2. Cambridge, 


Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 273. $4.25. 

This second volume, dealing with 
cases in concrete social science, fo- 
cuses primarily upon case material, 
augmented by discussion and readings. 


Dearborn, Ned H. and Andrews, Bill. 


Your Safety Handbook. (Junior Life 
Adjustment Booklet.) Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
40. $ .40. (Special quantity discounts. ) 
Written for boys and girls in upper 
elementary and junior high school 
grades, this booklet, with attractive 
illustrations and charts, discusses safe- 
ty as it applies to this age group. 


Dickinson, Robert E. Germany. New 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1953. 
Pp. xx + 700. $10.00. 


The two objectives of this general and 
regional geography are the examina- 
tion of pre-war Germany as a whole 
and a more detailed appraisal of the 
geography of the lands of Germany. 


Folds, Thomas. Your Taste and Good 


Design. (Life Adjustment Booklet.) 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. 48. $ .40. (Special quan- 
tity prices.) 

The first booklet of its kind written 
especially for high school students, it 
discusses the design of familiar ob- 
jects used by teen-agers, ranging from 
neckties and scarves to furniture, au- 
tomobiles, and houses. 


Gemmell, James and Balsley, Howard L. 


Principles of Economics. New York: 
D. C. Heath & Company, 1953. Pp. 
xiii + 589. $4.75. 

This textbook is expected to be particu- 
larly useful for the shorter economics 
courses increasingly being taught. At- 
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Goodman, Paul. 


tention is given to describing our eco- 
nomic institutions and to setting the 
problems of the American economy 
in historical perspective. 

History of the Jews. 
(Revised and enlarged by Israel Cohen. 
With an introduction by Dr. Abba 
Hillel Silver.) New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. 254. $3.50. 
This book tells the story of the Jews 
from Abraham to the present time. 
Dr. Cohen has amended the book in the 
spirit in which it was conceived, ad- 
ding new materials to enable readers 
to understand the problems of the 
present Jewish situation. 


William 8S. (ed.) Improving Read- 


ing in All Curriculum Areas. (Sup- 
plementary Educational Monograph.) 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 262. $3.25. 


The challenging problem in this book 
was selected in response to urgent ap- 
peals from hundreds of teachers and 
school officers for help in developing 
greater competence among pupils in 
the various reading and study activi- 
ties in which they engage. 


Greene, Theodore M. Liberal Education 


Reconsidered. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
Pp. 46. $1.50. 


This is one of the annual lectures pub- 
lished as part of the Lectureship in 
Secondary Education which was estab- 
lished in memory of Alexander Inglis. 


Henry, Nelson B. (ed.) National Society 


for the Study of Education. (Part I. 
The Fifty-Second Yearbook.) Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. 
xiii + 316 + vii. $2.75. 

This yearbook is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the problem of improving 
the education of youth in secondary 
schools. 


(Part II. The Fifty-Second 


Yearbook.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xii+ 292+ 
Ixxii. $2.75. 

This book deals with the community 
school and attempts to report the devel- 
opment and present status of this con- 
cept of education. 


Henry, William E. Exploring Your Per- 


sonality. (Life Adjustment Booklet.) 
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Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. 49. $ .40. (Special 
quantity discounts.) 


This booklet gives readers a chance 


to write their own stories about pic- 
tures that concern five important areas | 


of their life—relationships in school, 
at home, with adults, with the other 
sex, and with friends. 


Hullfish, H. Gordon (ed.) Educational 


Freedom in an Age. of Anziety. 
(Twelfth Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society.) New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1953. Pp. xviii+ 229. $3.00. 
This book is a statement of faith and 
intention about educational freedom 
by some of the leading educators of 
America. 


Josselyn, Irene M. Emotional Problems of 


Illness. (Better Living Booklet.) Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. 48. $ .40. (Special 
quantity discounts.) 

This booklet deals with the emotional 
aspects of many problems, includirg 
the total family and the ill child. 


Kitch, Donald E. Exploring the World of 


Jobs. (Junior Life Adjustment Book- 
let.) Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 40. $ .40. (Special 
quantity discounts. ) 


Written on an upper elementary and 
junior high school level, this booklet 
offers valuable and interesting facts 
about workers in the major occupation- 
al fields and analyzes trends for the 
future. 


Knapp, Robert B. (ed.) Orientation to 


America for Foreign Exchangees. (Re- 
port of a Conference held under the 
auspices of the American Council on 
Education). Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1952. Pp. viii 
+ 74. $1.00. 

This report grew out of a request by 
the State and Army Departments for 
orientation for exchange leaders com- 
ing to the United States. The program 
was expanded to include orientation 
for exchangees coming under other 
United States government exchange 
programs from about forty different 
countries. 


Mohr, George J. When Children Face 


Crises. (Better Living Booklet.) Chi- 
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cago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. 49. $ .40. (Special 
quantity discounts.) 


In this booklet the author points out 
that attitudes on the part of parents 
and teachers that develop strength in 
the child and confidence in his ability 
to handle normal stresses will help 
him build his life on a solid foundation 
that will not be shattered by crises. 


Neugarten, Bernice L. How to Get 
Along With Others. (Junior Life Ad- 
justment Booklet.) Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
40. $ .40. (Special quantity discounts.) 
In this booklet youngsters learn to 
look for reasons why people act as 
they do. 

Newsom, Carroll V. (ed.) A Television 
Policy for Education. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1952. 
Pp. xx+266. $3.50. 


This volume reports, briefly but dra- 
matically, the experiments and exper- 
iences of educators in using TV. 


Personnel Principles in the Chapter 

House. (American Council on Educa- 
tion studies.) Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1953. Pp. v 
+40. $ .50. 
This brochure serves as an educational 
guide for fraternity chapters with re- 
gard to the role and functions of a 
head resident. 

Rasey, Marie I. Jt Takes Time. New 

York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. Pp. 
x + 204. $3.00. 
This autobiography of the teaching 
profession articulates a philosophy of 
life and personal growth for any man 
or woman who wants to fulfill life in 
the service of a career. 

Richmond, Julius B. Your Health Hand- 
book. (Junior Life Adjustment Book- 
let.) Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 40. $ .40. (Special 
quantity discounts. ) 


Written for youngsters, this booklet 
will give them a knowledge of body 
functions and will serve as a stimu- 
lant for them to acquire proper health 
habits. 


Robinson, Helen M. (ed.) Clinical Studies 
in Reading. (Volume II.) (Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monograph.) Chica- 
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go: The University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Pp. x + 189. $3.75. 

The purpose of this report is to pre- 
sent insights and information relating 
to difficulties in learning to read. 


Rosenberger, Francis Coleman (ed.) 


Jefferson Reader. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. 349. $5.00. 
Here is a composite portrait of Thomas 
Jefferson — statesman, philosopher, 
politician, lawyer, writer, traveler, 
scientist, lover of the arts and farmer. 
It contains a collection of fifteen life 
portraits. 


Simpson, Ray H. Improving Teaching- 


Learning Processes. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. 
ix + 487. $5.00. 


This text is planned for those willing 
to try to put into practice the results 
of modern psychological and educa- 
tional theories, through emphasis on 
self-motivation and_ self-evaluation, 
critical and analytical thinking, im- 
provement in attitudes and roles, de- 
velopment of proper planning, and con- 
tinued learning through reading and 
appropriate activities. 


Smith, T. V. Building Your Philosophy 


of Life. (Life Adjustment Booklet.) 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. 49. $ .40. (Special quan- 
tity discounts) 


This booklet encourages teenagers to 
explore their ideas and thus to see 
more clearly what they really want 
in life. 


Stone, C. P. (ed.) Annual Review of Psy- 


chology. (Volume 4.) Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Annual Reviews, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. vii + 485. $6.00. 


This book divides the general field of 
psychology into segments, producing 
nineteen chapters written by experts 
on various phases of the psychological 
processes. 


Students and Staff in a Social Contect. 


(American Council on Education Stud- 
ies.) Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1953. Pp. iv + 34. $ .50. 
This brochure for college administra- 
tors, personnel workers, and college 
teachers presents a point of view broad 
enough to be applicable to education 
both in and out of the classroom. 
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Tead, Ordway. Character Building and 


Higher Education. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1953. Pp. x+ 
129. $2.00. 

In this significant discussion, there is 
a constructive program of action. to 
help young people. The author en- 
visions a “new breath of humanism” 
in society which is in process of formu- 
lation. 


Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 


(Revised from Peter Roget by D. C. 
Browning. Everyman’s Reference Li- 
brary.) New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. ix + 572. $3.75. 


This is an entirely new edition of 
Roget’s reference book on the use of 
English in relation to ideas. Mr. 
Browning has overhauled the entire 
work, bringing all words and phrases 
into accordance with current usage, re- 


moving out-of-date ones, and adding 


10,000 more. 


Together We Are Strong. (Department 


of State Publication.) Washington: U. 
S. Government Printing Office, 1953. 
Pp. 39. $ .20. 

This brochure contains information on 
the economic strength of the free 
world. 
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Vincent, William S. and Russell, James E. 


You and the Draft. (Life Adjustment 
Booklet.) Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 49. $ .40. 
(Special quantity discounts.) 

In this booklet, draft procedure is 
outlined; educational and career op- 
portunities in the armed forces are 
clarified, and the major question of 
why we have the draft is discussed 
in terms of world events. 


Wells, Harry L. Higher Education Is 


Serious Business. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1953. Pp. xiii + 237. $3.50. 
This book answers the long-time need 
for a volume to deal with the business 
and management side of university af- 
fairs while taking into account the 
necessary relation of financial to edu- 
cational policies. 


Witty, Paul. Helping the Gifted Child. 


(Better Living Booklet.) Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. 48. $ .40. (Special quantity dis- 
counts. ) 

The author, in this booklet, discusses 
methods for discovering gifted chil- 
dren, their special problems, and how 


parents and teachers can help gifted 


children grow up to be happy, pro- 
ductive adults. 
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Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


Spiritual Problems in Contempo- 
rary Literature. Edited by Stan- 
ley Romaine Hopper. New York: 
Institute for Religious and So- 
cial Studies (Harper & Broth- 
ers), 1952. 298 pages. $3.00. 


The eighteen lectures and arti- 
cles which comprise this volume 
offer a remarkably quick and 
pointed index to some of the live- 
liest and toughest ideas in current 
literary criticism and religious 
thinking. 

With lectures by Irwin Edman, 
Horace Gregory, Theodore Spen- 
cer, Delmore Schwartz, David 
Daiches, Kenneth Burke and 
Cleanth Brooks, among teachers of 
literature and philosophy, and 
Stanley Romaine Hopper, Judah 
Goldin, Amos Niven Wilder and 
Emile Cailliet among religious 
teachers, the great value of the 
book springs not so much from a 
very broad cross section of contem- 
porary criticism as from an inter- 
section of comparable ideas in the 
teaching of literature and religion. 
Lectures by men in other fields 
also provide useful intersecting 
lines. Contributions by James 
Johnson Sweeney (Art), Albert 
Salomon (Sociology), Harry Sloch- 
ower (German, Psychology) and 
others help to mark the main inter- 
section. 

Such marking of significant in- 
tersections has been one of the 
chief strengths of the series of 
lectures sponsored each year by 


the interdenominational Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America in New York City, 
neighbor to Columbia University. 
Spiritual Problems in Contempo- 
rary Literature is the fourteenth to 
be published in the Institute’s “‘Re- 
ligion and Civilization Series,” oth- 


ers being The Communication of 


Ideas (Lyman Bryson, editor), 
American Education and Religion 
(F. Ernest Johnson, editor), and 
Great Expressions of Human 
Rights (R. M. McIver, editor). The 
new book, based on lecture series 
during the winters of 1948-49 and 
1949-50, demonstrates again the 
value of bringing a confusing con- 
temporary field into focus by look- 
ing at it in relation to a familiar 
enduring concern like religion. 
For the purpose of a short re- 
view, it seems desirable to focus 
even more sharply on two recur- 
rent characteristics of the lecture- 
articles—on the anxieties which 
run through practically all of the 
chapters, and on the persistent ref- 
erences to T. S. Eliot as poet-critic 
struggling with these anxieties. 


“Anxiety” does not appear in 
the ten-page index of the book, but 
in varying forms it runs through 
the text: “crisis . . . radical change 
... atime of general uncertainty” 
(Hopper, ix, xii) ; “conflict which 
lies at the very heart of modernity 

. conflict which rages between 
sociology and the literary arts” 
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(Salomon, 15); “conflict in our 
time between the necessity for se- 
curity and the human passion for 
freedom” (Edman, 34); “loss of 
faith in material and _ scientific 
progress” (Gregory, 39) ; “nervous 
civilization” (Spencer, 47); “dis- 
integration of community of be- 
lief . . Characteristic of our 
present age” (Daiches, 79-80) ; 
“disorder” (Hopper and Burke, 
96) ; “confusion (of the function of 
literature)” (Brooks, 127) ; “crisis 
through which our civilization is 
passing ... sick civilization... 
struggle for rebirth” (Barrett, 
139, 142, 152); “vacuums created 
by the recession of our former 
patterns of belief” (Hopper, 153) ; 
“lost order of the world” (de 
Rougemont, 182); “a world that 
nineteenth century science and... 
rationalism said was dead and cold, 
and indifferent to all men’s dreams” 
(Kernodle, 205); “alienated” 
(Goldin, 210); “a disintegrating 
world” (Fowlie, 226); “this age 
of crisis, this age of anxiety” 
(Wilder, 243) ; “our literary world 
. . . greatly confused” (Cailliet, 
272). 

While “crisis” and “anxiety” do 
‘not appear in the index, T. S. 
Eliot does—nearly forty times, al- 
most three times as often as his 
nearest competitor. And he ap- 
pears even more often in the text. 
Burke and Hopper give the key as 
they quote Eliot on the function of 
art and the artist: “of controlling, 
of ordering, of giving a shape and 
a significance to the immense pan- 
orama of futility and anarchy that 
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is contemporary history” (98). 
Whether the critic looks at the 
problem from the point of view of 
esthetics, semantics, metaphor, 
myth, Existentialism, mystery, 
mysticism, religion, or philosophy, 
he comes up with Eliot as symp- 
tom or catalyst. Not that to cite 
is always to applaud: Edman con- 
siders Eliot a good poet but an 
amateur philosopher; the late 
Theodore Spencer, whose “Man’s 
Spiritual Situation as Reflected in 
Modern Drama” is one of the best 
pieces in the book (particularly 
in his distinction between the trag- 
ic hero and the victim of tragic cir- 
cumstances), and to whom the book 
is dedicated, also stops this side of 
idolatry of Eliot. Nevertheless, 
the inescapability of Eliot is some- 
thing for the American reader to 
ponder. 


The frequent quotations from 
Eliot’s Four Quartets illustrate the 
purposeful juxtapositions of old 
and new, good and evil, that dis- 
tinguish Eliot and are the embodi- 
ment of modern anxieties: 

. . . last year’s words belong to last 

year’s language 


And next year’s words: await another 
voice. (96) 


and this: 


The backward look behind the assur- 
ance 

Of recorded history, the backward half- 
look 


Over the shoulder, towards the primi- 
tive terror. (168) 
Haunted by uncertainty of lan- 
guage and uncertainty of idea, man 
turns to art, as Hopper puts it, for 
the “esthetic exploration of our 
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lostness.” And this brings Hopper 
to the conclusion that “ ... it is 
the very essence of religion that 
He should come to seek and to save 
those who are lost.” (170). 

To the extent that Eliot is the 
symptomatic reference the 
catalytic agent of these lectures as 
a whole, perhaps, the book is like- 
ly to succeed or fail with American 
readers. For some, Eliot’s “in- 
ward look” will seem the only way 
of discovering “spirit.”’ Others will 
feel that America is committed to 
an “outward look” and that Eliot’s 
essential repudiation of America 
is useful for definition but cannot 
hold our answer. Something of 
the sort is implied, perhaps, in 
George R. Kernodle’s “Patterns of 
Belief in Contemporary Drama,” 
pointing to unfolding concepts of 
“creative evolution” in contempo- 
rary literature. 


While one may shrink from that 
phrase, “creative evolution,” one 
wishes that the book came to grips 
with John Steinbeck, for instance, 
mentioned only once. For Stein- 
beck is no less concerned with the 
roots of belief than T. 8S. Eliot. In- 
stead of esthetically cancelling out 
the narrow fatalistic scientific nat- 
uralism and vulgarities of our time, 
however, he presses through them 
to the broad concepts of human 
ecology, where man’s scientific per- 
ception of his creative or destruc- 
tive interaction with other living 
things and his environment leads 
not to a feeling of helplessness but 
to a sense of high responsibility 
and of scientific-esthetic-religious 
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contact with the infinite “one big 
soul.” At first Steinbeck may not 
seem to go beyond Emerson’s “over- 
soul” in this. Certainly his Tom 
Joad in The Grapes of Wrath does 
not go far. As first groping dis- 
ciple of a martyred, modern sin- 
ning Christ (Jim Casey who cries 
“you fellas don’t know what you’re 
a-doin’ ” as he is murdered), Tom 
speaks crudely as compared with 
the sophisticated symbolists of 
T. S. Eliot’s poems and plays. But 
he speaks “last year’s words” with 
an evolving new meaning, and he 
works through the “primitive ter- 
ror.” Perhaps a future series will 
examine these ideas close to home. 


This book does much to sharpen 
perceptions. Significantly, it does 
not give a sharp “verbal” defini- 
tion of “spiritual.” In this respect 
it is like Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the Public Schools, issued by the 
National Education Association of 
the United States, and Moral and 
Spiritual Values in Education, by 
William Clayton Bower. But if 
one accepts the practically inescap- 
able conclusion that the way of reli- 
gion and of art is (as is said re- 
peatedly of art) to “disclose rather 
than to argue” (Edman, 34), “TO 
SIGNIFY, organically, and by 
means of its own structure” (de 
‘Rougemont, 176), “to illustrate 
rather than define” (Spencer, 47), 
or as “ ‘bodying forth’ both mean- - 
ings and significances in context of 
esthetic forms’ (Hopper and 
Burke, 96), or using metaphor and 
myth as “a mode of apprehension 
and a method of discovery” 
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(Brooks, 134), then one finds art 
and religion merging in part but 
not becoming identical throughout. 
This relation is like the relation 
which Theodore Spencer sees be- 
tween spiritual and moral. ‘“‘The 
two are, of course, closely, inex- 
tricably, connected. They are like 
two circles, so interlocking that the 
circumference of one passes 
through the center of the other. 
But that means that each occupies 
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an area which the other does not 
cover.” (47) 

This book admirably discloses 
the overlappings and the separate- 
nesses in its sometimes dual and 
sometimes single concern for the 
spirit of man and the Spirit of 
God. 

LENNOX GREY 
Professor English 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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